A HIDDEN SAINT 
THE BLESSED CLAUDE DE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J. 


biére cannot be without interest to English Catholics, 

more especially to Catholics in London. Anyone 
passing St. James’ Palace may recall that for two years he 
lived there, in the last days of Charles II.; therefore at that 
time he must often have been seen, passing down Pall Mall 
or up St. James’ Street, a singular figure in such a gay world, 
tolerated because he was a Frenchman, protected because 
he was the official chaplain of Mary of Modena, the wife of 
James, then Duke of York. But still more should his memory 
be dear to English Catholic hearts because it is to him that we 
owe it that, even in those times of trouble, the first formal 
petition for the establishment of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart was sent to Rome from London. We may add another 
reason; unless we are mistaken Claude de La Colombiére is 
the last resident in England who has been beatified. On 
that account we would claim him as one of ourselves, closely 
allied with our martyrs. 

And yet, when we come to study his career, there is singu- 
larly little to be said about him; indeed one may assert that 
he has been remembered more because of his connection with 
the name of another than on his own account. Had he never 
come across St. Margaret Mary he might never have been 
known, any more than Bernadette would have been known, 
had it not been for the apparitions at Lourdes. Nor, when 
he is known, is it easy at first to discover the sanctity in 
its highest degree which was his. There is little to show us 
that any of his contemporaries and friends looked on him 
as anything more than an excellent religious, and even that 
on some accounts might have seemed to need qualification. 
There are saints whom no man would discover if God did 
not discover them for him; one of these was La Colombiére. 
There are saints who have never dreamt they were saints; it 
would seem that of no one could this be more truly said than 
of him. 

Claude de La Colombiére was one of a family of seven 
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children, two of whom died young, four of the rest embraced 
the religious life or the priesthood ; of his childhood we know 
practically nothing. At the age of nine he went to a Jesuit 
school; almost all we know of his schooldays is that he 
“showed ability”; a remark that will have been made of 
many of his companions. When he was seventeen he entered 
the Jesuit novitiate; we are told that he had “a horrible 
aversion to the life he chose,” but he is not the only novice 
who has felt the same. He passed through his course of 
training very much as any other scholastic; if during his 
theology he was at the same time appointed tutor to the chil- 
dren of Colbert this was nothing exceptional. By an indis- 
cretion of his own he lost that post; this threw him back into 
‘ the colleges, where he held offices suited to one of rather 
more than average ability, but not of themselves suggestive 
of anything exceptional, whether in nature or in grace. He 
then made his third year of probation; after which, at the 
age of thirty-five, he was sent as superior to the residence at 
Paray-le-Monial. During his college days he had taught 
rhetoric, and had shown a gift for preaching; at the same 
time he was delicate in physique, and incapable of excessive 
work. It would seem that these two circumstances had de- 
cided his appointment to Paray, where he could exercise his 
talent without undue pressure or labour. 

His work in Paray was such as might have been expected 
of a good religious, little more. He took a lively interest in 
the little Jesuit school that was under him; he founded a 
sodality for men; he helped in the founding of a hospital ; 
he preached with apparently average success; he was sought 
for as a confessor and a director of souls; to the outside 
world that appears to have been all. But he was also extra- 
ordinary confessor to the Visitation Nuns of Paray, and in 
that convent at the moment Sister Margaret Mary Alacoque 
was causing anxiety. Naturally Father de La Colombiére 
soon came across her. He studied her case and at once, 
against the opinion of others, he espoused her cause; he was 
rewarded, perhaps not altogether at first to his liking, by 
being told by the saint that he was the one appointed by 
Our Lord to be her chief support in the task imposed upon 
her. Still he did not shrink. He became her staunch friend 
and adviser; if we may judge from’ notes written in his 
journal more than two years later, he accepted this responsi- 
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bility as a further motive compelling him to aim at the 
highest sanctity. 

He lived at Paray-le-Monial only eighteen months, after 
which he was appointed chaplain to the Duchess of York, 
daughter of the Duke of Modena, in London. There he 
lived, in St. James’ Palace, for two years, a lonely and 
cramped life, but, if we may judge from his letters, not with- 
out the fruit which an earnest priest in such a,situation might 
have been expected to reap. At the end of that time he was 
betrayed by a Frenchman whom he thought he had converted. 
He was accused of reconciling heretics, and of speaking 
against the king; it was the year of the Titus Oates “Plot,” 
and La Colombiére, a Jesuit, and living in the household of 
the Duke of York, must have seemed a likely source of in- 
formation. He was thrown into prison, cross-examined many 
times, but clearly knew nothing of what was said to be going 
on; at length, being a Frenchman, he was banished from the 
country. But before he could leave his health broke down; 
the hardships of his prison, added to the rigour of the 
English climate, had affected his lungs, and he suffered a 
serious haemorrhage. As soon as he was able he returned 
to France; there he was given light work as spiritual father 
in the college of Lyons. But he never recovered. He was 
removed to Paray in the hope that the climate might suit him 
better; and there he died, on February 15, 1682, having 
just completed his forty-first year. A good man, so his 
brethren thought, but not exactly what was usually ranked as 
a saint. He had worked no miracles; he had written no 
books; he had done nothing in particular. His health had 
prevented him from using his talents as they might have been 
used; he had lived only six years from his probation, and 
two of those had been spent in London, hidden away, un- 
known to his fellow-religious, bearing no fruit that could 
be seen. He was buried as a good man might have been 
expected to be buried, with the usual becoming ceremony ; 
perhaps there were those among the mourners who regretted 
that here was another good life thrown away. 

But when he was gone two precious documents were found 
among his papers. It was true Sister Margaret Mary had 
always spoken of him as something exceptional, and after his 
death revered him as a saint; but this was put down to her 
natural enthusiasm, perhaps a little to her biased judgment, 
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a matter of fidelity to the memory of one who had been her 
staunch support and champion. But these two documents 
proved that she was right. None but a man with the highest 
ideals could have written them; if he had lived up to the 
standard they laid down, then without a doubt he had lived a 
life of heroic sanctity. And when his brethren came to re- 
flect upon it, gradually they saw that he had. Gradually his 
name was dissociated from that of St. Margaret Mary, and 
the devotion of which she constituted him the first apostle ; 
it was found that it represented one who on his own account 
deserved a place in the ranks of the Church’s saints. 
Beneath these great ideals, is it possible to trace the natural 
man on which they are built? We think it is. Colombiére 
has written his double self-analysis, one during his third year 
of probation, the other during a retreat he made in England, 
with such simplicity and accurate attention to detail that we 
are able to infer the things he has omitted without much fear 
of mistake. And the picture we would draw is something of 
this kind. By nature Colombiére was a man given to des- 
pondency, to self-mistrust leading almost to despair, even 
as at one time was his immediate predecessor, to whom he had 
so great a devotion, St. Francis de Sales. He had a keen 
appreciation of art and literature, with which there usually 
goes great sensitiveness of soul; he felt things keenly, above 
all his own apparent failures, even in the little things of life. 
Though once or twice he breaks out in expressions of devo- 
tion, yet as a rule his prayer was dry and arid; with:all his 
aspirations after sanctity, he can only resign himself to the 
commonest planes of the spiritual life and look for perfec- 
tion in that resignation. Behind all this, the placid exterior, 
interpreted by his contemporaries, and even by modern bio- 
graphers, as a sign of placidity within, in matter of fact 
concealed a soul unceasingly troubled by a whirl of tempta- 
tion, and of passions which he had need of every grace to 
resist. 
It is in this light that we would read and interpret the 
three or four characteristics of his sanctity; they were the 
outcome of the battle he found he had to fight, and of ex- 
perience of himself, more than of any illumination from with- 
out. Margaret Mary had visions and ecstasies, Colombiére 
had none. She was told what she had to do, even in the 
matter of her own perfection; Colombiére had to discover 
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all this by the painful sifting of himself. In the third year 
of probation he took a vow always to do the thing that was 
most perfect ; we can see that the vow was taken, less because 
of any great light from above, more because of the trouble 
he found in battling with his own nature. Later he took 
another vow, to choose by preference, when the choice was 
allowed him, the thing that he most disliked; again we see 
in it the determined conquest of his sensitive nature, more 
than straining after sanctity. Throughout his life his ideal of 
prayer was, as it were, to have no ideal; to be content with 
what was given him, and not even to aspire to more; this 
was nothing else but the recognition of his common 
experience, and the determination to turn it into what profit 
he could. Lastly, in regard to sanctity itself he has language 
almost peculiarly his own. Much as his soul longed for it, 
he seemed to think that a nature like his could never attain 
to sublime perfection; he meets the apparently hopeless pro- 
spect by accepting as his goal just that standard which is 
appointed for him and no more. Of all the saints in the 
calendar of the Church few can have been less aware of 
their sanctity than was Colombiére. 

To illustrate these characteristics of our saint we have only 
to compare certain passages in which he expresses his own 
mind; from first to last there is a certain consistency which 
enables us to read what is going on beneath. Thus, on the 
Seventh Day of his long retreat he writes: 


On the seventh day, during the morning, I found my- 
self attacked with thoughts of mistrust in regard to the 
aim in life which I am making for the future; I see in it 
hopeless difficulties. Any other life would seem to me easy 
to spend in the manner of a saint, so it appears to me, 
and the more austere, solitary, obscure, separated from 
all communication, so much the sweeter would it seem to 
me to be. Much as I dread the ordinary things of nature, 
such as imprisonment, continued sickness, death itself, all 
these appear to me pleasant in comparison with an ever- 
lasting fight against the surprises of worldliness and self- 
love, and of that death in life in the midst of the world. 
When I think on it all, it seems to me that life is going 
to be intolerably long, and that death will not come soon 
enough; I understand the words of St. Augustine: 
Patienter vivit, et delectabiliter moritur. 
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So he wrote in 1674, when he was preparing for his vow 
of perfection. Three years later, during a Retreat in Eng- 
land, we find him recalling the vow with satisfaction, saying 
he looks on it as “ the greatest grace I have ever received 
in all my life"; nevertheless the next note is this: 


I am made miserable on a matter of which I cannot 
speak ; my imagination is mad and extravagant. All the 
passions toss my heart about; there scarcely passes a 
day but all, one after another, stir in me the most unruly 
emotions. Sometimes they are real things that rouse me, 
sometimes they are pure imaginations. It is true that by 
the mercy of God I endure all this without contributing 
much to it of myself and without consenting to it; still 
at any moment I catch these foolish passions stirring 
up this poor heart. My self-love flies from corner to 
corner, and is never without a hiding-place; I feel very 
sorry for myself. Still I do not lose my temper, I do not 
let myself feel annoyed; what would be the use? I ask 
God to let me know what I ought to do to serve Him and 
to purify myself; but I am resolved to wait in peace till 
it pleases Him to work this miracle, for I am quite con- 
vinced that He alone can do it: Quis potest facere 
mundum de immundo conceptum semine, nisi tu qui 
solus es? (Job xv. 4.) 


Passages parallel to these might be multiplied. They tell 
with sufficient clearness the struggle that was always going 
on with an unruly nature; their proximity to the places where 
he speaks of the vow makes one suspect that the two are 
connected. In like manner we may judge of his prayer. 
It is true that in many places he speaks of his attraction for 
prayer; nevertheless no less often does he tell us of his dry- 
ness, always he emphasizes that his prayer is of the common 
sort, and that he does not wish it to be otherwise. There 
is no more striking summary of his mind than the following, 
taken from the Notes of his Retreat in 1674. 


Since by the mercy of God I feel myself somewhat 
drawn to prayer, I have asked of God, with a large heart, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, that He 
would give me the grace to love this holy exercise more 
and more, unto the hour of my death. It is the one 
means for our purification, the one way to union with 
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God, the one channel by which God may unite Himself 
with us, that He may do anything with us for His glory. 
To obtain the virtues of an apostle we must pray; to 
make them of use to our neighbour we must pray; to 
prevent our losing them while we use them in His service 
we must pray. The counsel, or rather the command- 
ment: Pray always, seems to me extremely sweet and by 
no means impossible. It secures the practice of the 
presence of God; I wish, with the help of Our Lord, to 
endeavour to follow it. We are always in need of God, 
then we need to pray always; the more we pray the more 
we please Him, and the more we receive. I do not ask 
for those delights in prayer which God gives to whom 
He will; I am not worthy of them, I have not strength 
enough to bear them. Extraordinary graces are not good 
for me; to give them to me would be to build on sand, 
it would only be pouring precious liquor into a leaking 
hogshead which can hold nothing. I ask of God only 
a solid, simple manner of prayer, which may give Him 
glory and will not puff me up; dryness and desolation, 
accompanied with His grace, are very good for me, so 
it seems. Then I make acts of the best kind, and with 
satisfaction; then I make efforts against my evil dis- 
position, I try to be faithful to God, etc. 


Shortly afterwards he concludes: 


Above all things I am resigned to be sanctified by 
the way that God shall please, by the absence of all 
sensible delight, if He wishes it so to be, by interior 
trials, by continual combat with my passions. 


There seems to be no evidence that he ever deviated from 
this path, or rose beyond the prayer of simplicity. In the re- 
treat of 1677 he confesses that he finds little help in points 
for meditation, and decides to fall back upon his favourite 
method of the practice of the presence of God; that is all. 
But that is an experience of many souls of prayer, who never- 
theless are far from being saints; it is foreseen and prepared 
for by every writer on prayer, within the Society of Jesus as 
well as without. 

With all this as a background we may well now ask our- 
selves what was the characteristic of his sanctity. It has 
already been suggested that the need of unceasing battle 
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with himself led him to make first one heroic vow and then 
another; the faithful fulfilment of those vows meant the 
making of a saint. But as a first characteristic trait we 
would notice Colombiére’s childlike simplicity; to the end 
he remained a child. This is manifest enough in the spon- 
taneous way he writes of himself; it is manifest no less in 
his correspondence, in the stories he narrates, in the simplicity 
of his advice, in the confidence he shows towards his cor- 
respondents. But most of all does it appear in his attitude 
towards St. Margaret Mary. It was simplicity of soul that 
enabled him to understand her from the first; the same sim- 
plicity made him think of her, and speak of her with the 
greatest reverence; what she told him of himself he took 
as perhaps his chief source of encouragement. For example, 
what can be more simply childlike than the following? He 
has been speaking of his former temptation to vainglory and 
human respect, 

Formerly, [he says], I was so strongly obsessed with 
this temptation, that it sapped all my courage, and made 
me almost lose all hope of saving my own soul while 
thinking of the souls of others. So strong was it that 
if I had been free I do not doubt that I would have 
passed my days in solitude. 


Then naively he goes on: 


This temptation began to weaken from a word which 
N.N. [meaning St. Margaret Mary] spoke to me one day. 
For once when she told me that while praying to God 
for me, Our Lord had given her to understand that my 
soul was dear to Him, and that He would take particular 
care of it, I answered her: “ Alas! N.N., how can this 
agree with what I feel within myself? Could Our Lord 
love anyone as vain as I am, one whose only object is 
to please men, and to win consideration from them, one 
who is steeped in human respect?”—*‘ O my Father,” she 
replied, “ all this does not really belong to you.” It is true 
that this single word of assurance gave me peace; from 
that time I troubled myself less about these temptations, 
and they grew weaker and less frequent. 

In other places Colombiére falls back for his own en- 


couragement on the words of St. Margaret Mary. Evidently, 
if he was her main support, she in her turn did no less for 
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him. So simple, and childlike, and dependent was this 
guide of other souls. 

Nevertheless we have not yet touched upon the quality 
which seems to us most characteristic of Colombiére. Witha 
nature given to mistrust of itself and consequent despon- 
dency, with a physique which would never permit him to 
labour to the extent of his desires, placed in situations which 
invariably seemed to go wrong, or to give him little scope 
for his zeal, lastly with a spiritual experience in his soul 
which was more often desolate than consoling, it is no wonder 
that there grew within him an unbounded confidence in God, 
as the one mainstay on which he could rely. He speaks of 
trust in superiors, of openness with his spiritual fathers, of 
simplicity in dealing with others, of his love of friendship ; 
but all these are treated more as external signs of self-con- 
quest and charity, they are less considered as supports to 
himself. When he speaks of confidence in God it is quite 
different. He sees his sins, but the mercy of God is infinite, 
and he will not despair. He looks up to God in His majesty, 
to his Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, to the indwelling of 
God in the human soul, to the union of the heart of man with 
the heart of Our Lord by complete surrender; and he flings 
himself blindly into the arms of God to find there perfect 
peace. Nowhere does he write with more self-revelation than 
on the last day of his retreat in England. The passage is 
a summary of his life; we have but to read between the lines, 
giving each phrase its full value, and we seem to know 
Colombiére well. 


On this eighth day, [he writes], I seem to have found 
a great treasure, if only I can profit by it. It is a firm 
confidence in God, founded on His infinite goodness, and 
on the experience I have had that He never fails us in 
our needs. More than that, I find in the memoir which 
was given to me when I left France, that He promises to 
be my strength in proportion to the trust which I place in 
Him. Therefore I am resolved to put no limit to my 
trust, and to spread it out to everything. It seems to me 
that I ought to make use of Our Lord as an armour which 
covers me all about, by means of which I shall resist 
every device of my enemies. You shall then be my 
strength, O my God! You shall be my guide, my 
director, my counsellor, my patience, my knowledge, my 
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peace, my justice, and my prudence. I will have recourse 
to you in my temptations, in my dryness, in my repug- 
nances, in my weariness, in my fears; or rather I will no 
longer fear either the illusions or the tricks of the demon, 
nor my own weakness, my indiscretions, not even my mis- 
trust of myself. For you must be my strength in all my 
crosses; you promise me that this you will be in propor- 
tion to my confidence. And wonderful indeed it is, O 
my God, that at the same time that you impose this con- 
dition, it seems to me that you give me the confidence 
wherewith to fulfil it. May you be eternally loved and 
praised by all creatures, O my very loving Lord! If you 
were not my strength, alas! what would I do? But since 
you are, you assure me that you are, what shall I not do 
for your glory? Omnia passum in eo qui me confortat. 
You are everywhere in me, and I in you; then in whatever 
situation I may find myself, in whatever peril, whatever 
enemy may rise up against me, I have my support always 
with me. This thought alone can in a moment scatter 
all my trials, above all those uprisings of nature which 
at times I find so strong, and which in spite of myself, 
make me fear for my perseverance, and tremble at the 
sight of the perfect emptiness in which it has pleased 
God to place me. 


Could St. Augustine be more transparent? When in his 
sermons we hear Colombiére crying out that even were he in 
mortal sin he would still never doubt that God would save 
him, we understand the source of his unbounded hope. He 
was a very human being indeed; perhaps this was the reason 
why he was chosen before others to be the apostle of the 
human Heart of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Come to me all you that 
labour and are burthened, and I will refresh you. . . . Learn 
of me, because I am meek and humble of heart. . . . You 
shall find rest for your souls."”" It would be hard to find a 
more perfect fulfilment of this prophecy than is found in 
the soul of Claude de La Colombiére. 


44 ALBAN GOODIER. 














THE ASTONISHING FATHER WOODS 


II 


has the duty of remembering that it was ‘‘his’’ life, and, 

in a sense, so to write is a great impertinence. More- 
over, great reverence has to be shown towards the sphere in 
which a man’s real thoughts and pains and bewilderments 
really exist: human personality is always worshipful. Fur- 
ther, all men are living souls, and stand before God who 
made them and will judge them or has already done so. It 
would then be an abomination to thrust one’s own estimates 
and criticisms wantonly on to the history of any man’s soul, 
especially if he be a man like Fr. Woods whose interior life 
was certainly very exceptional, and of whom it is impossible 
to speak altogether with praise. Remembering this, we pro- 
ceed with due circumspection, please God, to write further 
of that astonishing man. 

It is true he wrote a Memoir of himself, and he wrote tor- 
rential letters thousands of words long, about his interior 
states. The Memoir however does little save provide diffi- 
culties. Fr. O'Neill distinguishes between autobiographies 
which (i) deliberately serve up fiction: (ii) aim at conveying 
and in fact convey the ‘‘true truth’’—these are few! : (iii) 
consciously provide a mixture of fact and fiction : (iv) do this 
unconsciously. He places the Memoir in the fourth category. 
I think that Fr. O’Neill might have stressed rather more 
heavily the method of its composition. A Sister, oddly 
named Mary Azrael, took it down at the dictation of Fr. 
Woods when, owing to great weakness, he had to lie down 
after dressing in the morning. The dictation began on 
December 16, 1887, and went on for twenty minutes daily 
(on the whole) till early in 1889, and consisted (though un- 
finished) of over 83,000 words. She insists that she took it 
down in the actual words used by the priest, but she adds 
that she used, too, ‘‘occasional fragments of his conversa- 
tion.’’ She wove these together into a continuous whole. I 
fear I think that this will have introduced an un-ascertainably 
large dose of the Sister’s own impressions. Fr. Woods can- 
not have spoken, even when dictating, quite continuously : 
a certain amount of “‘literary form’’ must have been added 
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even unawares. Brentano maintained and presumably 
thought that he was giving to the world the actual words of 
Anne Catherine Emmerich who dictated to him: but few 
would venture to use his work as if he really did. However, I 
agree that there is a personal ‘‘Woodsian’’ flavour about the 
Memoir. Recall the ‘‘Autobiography of John William 
Walshe.”’ This in one sense was pure fiction; yet it con- 
veys an unmistakable flavour of experience. Again, ‘‘The 
School for Saints’’ and ‘‘Robert Orange’’ had quite as much 
‘apparatus’ of footnotes and so forth as ‘‘Walshe’’ had, 
professing to establish the books in the realm of actuality. 
Yet there was no flavour of actuality about them; nor did 
Mrs. Craigie really mean that they should be taken as his- 
torical records. Nothing, then, will persuade me that 
‘*“Walshe”’ is not at least a psychologically historical record 
in great part: and, whatever be the share of Mary Azrael in 
the Memoir, I think it is a truly Woodsian document. 
We first have to notice that his physical substratum, so to 
call it, was not promising. Again and again in his boyhood 
and youth he was “‘ill.’”’ He used to faint : he had to leave 
one religious institution after another owing to ill health. 
We are told that a “‘spinal disease’’ was diagnosed in him 
during adolescence. But you will notice, on the one hand, 
that he was without doubt nervously impressionable in any 
case—hymns, bells, made him weep deliciously; the 
proximity of death or disease, as I quoted, reduced him to 
utter misery ; an entire continental tour fell through because 
the sudden death of a confrére gave him “‘cardiac irritation.” 
And again, it looks as if his accesses of illness only came on 
when he was feeling shut in, under discipline, whereas his 
physical endurance was quite reasonable in boyhood and 
adolescence: he romped, he swam, he sailed in rough 
weather and he climbed; and later on he went through ex- 
treme physical hardship during his travels and on the whole 
these seemed to do him good, though of course at the end, 
when seemingly he caught ‘“‘beri-beri,” his strength col- 
lapsed. As his mystical interest in himself increased, he 
stressed his own illnesses and began, I think, to regard them 
as preternatural ; he speaks of suffocations and of heat within 
his heart and similar experiences, which ‘‘suggests that he is 
suggesting’’ that he is by way of approximating to experi- 
ences like St. Philip Neri’s. I shall quote extreme instances 
of this in a moment. 
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Does heredity transmit spiritual qualities? Who yet can 
say? Mrs. Woods’ Tenison-ancestry was distinguished, and 
her son made the most of it. He liked to recall King Alfred, 
Brian Boru, and Margaret of Scotland as among his fore- 
bears. But though “‘all his family,’’ says a nephew, ‘“‘dis- 
played a capacity for embroidering on plain facts,’’ and had 
much success as journalists, we need hardly assess the priest’s 
hereditary characteristics. Too little, anyway, seems known 
of his background. His environment is more important. His 
chaotic schooling was enough to wreck any continuous 
scholastic influence. His home really did, I think, engineer 
for him an ‘‘inferiority complex.’’ To be ‘‘depressed’’ may 
produce this in two forms. You may grow up thinking you 
are worth less than you really are, and never try to succeed 
because you think you can’t. Or, you may invent grand- 
nesses to compensate for those you would like to have, think 
you should have, and know you haven’t. This happened, 
I think, in the case of Fr. Woods. His family was conscious 
that it was ‘‘upper-class,’’ and lacked the finances to act as 
such. They hated and reacted against this. Later, Julian 
felt the need of investing his boyhood with notable events. 
Perhaps, this was why he fostered the idea that his mother 
became a Catholic, which she never did. Certainly it was 
why he developed the myth of his own sensational conver- 
sion. I have recalled the mythical incident of his own and 
his sister’s first Communion. He was able to turn Frederick 
Oakeley into a high-church clergyman who taught him high- 
church notions, though Oakeley had been a priest for a year, 
and a Catholic for three, when they met. Outside the re- 
ligious area, he was able to think that he had seen Louis 
Philippe and the Queen, their children, a number of French 
nobles and, often, M. Guizot, in Jersey when they were flying 
from France, though they did not go there at all, certainly 
not then. He equips his boyhood with significant dreams, 
as he will his manhood, and feels equally bound to emphasize 
them and to insist that attention should not be paid to them. 
He meets ‘‘mysterious ladies’’ during picnics, and in his heart 
wishes you to suppose that they were the Blessed Virgin. He 
feels that he had ‘‘converted’’ his brother Nicholas, ‘‘still a 
Protestant’’ (which he never was), or at least that Nicholas, 
who certainly was a lax Catholic and liked enjoyment, was 
miraculously converted by extreme unction after a mysterious 
falling-sick, when he proved obdurate to Julian’s exhorta- 
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tions. I merely add that one must be careful about what one 
denies in regard of the religious experiences of boyhood. 
Boys can be astonishing mystics as well as prigs and pirates, 
and can race rapidly towards prayer and penance with results 
sometimes happy, sometimes disastrous, sometimes so tran- 
sient that the adult will hardly consent to remember his boy- 
hood’s performances. 

During all the years that preceded Fr. Woods’ departure 
for Tasmania, a series of failures must have accentuated in 
the young man a sense of actual inferiority though not of 
potential success. ‘‘All’’ the doctors agreed that he was suf- 
fering from ‘‘some’’ affection of the spinal cord, but ‘‘they 
were not able to do me any good.’’ As I said, this did not 
interfere with a good deal of hard exercise at intervals, nor 
with a most intense intellectual activity which issued to the 
very end in useful monographs and original work. Indi- 
vidualism rather than individuality really did declare itself, 
I think, when he found himself unable to work with Bishop 
Willson in Tasmania, and I think that the genial open- 
minded management of the German Fathers at Sevenhills 
will, while seeing to his proper instruction in theology, have 
given him all the scope he needed for self-expression. He 
was anyhow at last sufficiently at ease to feel no more inclina- 
tion to return to strait-waistcoated Europe. Indeed, he looked 
back to his stay at Penola, where he was ‘‘on his own,”’ as 
they say nowadays, as a “‘long, bright holiday.”’ 

Restored to Adelaide, his brilliance and activity seems to 
me to have at once impressed a community itself suffering 
(does it do so still, a little?) from an ‘‘inferiority complex,” 
and to have much annoyed all those who were genuinely to 
be named ‘“‘prudent’’ or who masked a smug complacency, 
or timidity, with the name of discretion. Very early indeed 
Mother Mary McKillop was writing to him: ‘‘You say you 
can never be guided by the rules of prudence. . . . This is 
one of the things in which, no matter how I try to think you 
are right, I cannot succeed in doing so:’’ In fact, his con- 
tempt for the virtue of prudence became almost tediously and 
quite explicitly manifested in his correspondence. He seems 
to have come to think that any circumspection was ‘‘merely 
human prudence,”’ and that anything, however reckless, was 
divine trust. Fr. O’Neill sagaciously describes the difference 
between the virtue of prudence, and its human parody, on 
p. 173. Narrow indeed is the path between diffidence and 
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presumption : but the Saints succeeded in treading it. Un- 
fortunately, Fr. Woods not only flung prudence to the winds, 
but demanded from the sisters whom he at first directed, and 
to the end wished to direct, a blindness of obedience such as 
no Jesuit dreams of, and such as to imply, really, his own 
complete and permanent illumination from on high. True, 
he always accompanies his demands with declarations of per- 
sonal insufficiency : not the less, the idea is that, poor as he 
may be himself in all qualifications for directorship or any- 
thing else, all his sufficiency is from God and therefore more 
than adequate. Gladstone could not have competed with him 
herein, let alone St. Paul. 

That he was preternaturally assisted from heaven, was his 
firm conviction. A man had died: ‘‘I saw his soul in fright- 
ful sufferings . . . I saw him with a bandage over his eyes 
. . » I saw him with a mask of fire . . . I was told he would 
be delivered at the High Mass . . . I felt he was not (yet) 
relieved . . . but his soul went to Mary and my sorrow 
ceased.’’ ‘‘I saw—lI was told—I felt,’’ ending with an oracle : 
“this soul went.’’ Not only he is ‘‘shown’’ his spiritual states, 
but as for his personal share in spiritual work—‘‘I cannot tell 
how it is, but it is no use my preparing instructions; our 
Mother says and does everything. I feel her near me when 
I am speaking.’’ ‘‘I never read a spiritual book now, especi- 
ally those which treat of supernatural things. I don’t know 
anything about the theory and I dread trying to learn... 
My sweetest Mother will defend me . . . How could I then 
try to be prudent ?’’ He was very sure he had the spirit of 
prophecy. ‘‘One of our priests about the middle of next 
September will die of an accident. It is Fr. R.’’ (But this 
did not happen.) ‘‘It is God’s good pleasure to give me 
many a thought and knowledge about the future—which is 
a great humiliation to me. [The reason for this is, that he 
feels he ought to tell the people concerned and thus bring 
himself into ridicule.] The strange things that happen to 
me would make you tremble were you to know. Here are 
some dates that will fill you with surprise . . .[ He gives five 
dates, week, month and year] the deaths of Sister T., myself, 
you, Sister I., and Sister A., in the order in which they will 
occur.’’ Unluckily he was wrong about all of them, nearly 
20 years and again 30 in the case of two. He was quite serene 
about his mistakes. God ‘‘designs’’ them to ‘‘prove the faith 
of all’’; or ‘‘allows me to be mistaken as to the meaning of 
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the lights He gives me.’’ This ‘“‘tries’’ him much: but 
he never doubts that there is ‘“‘some truth’’ in them which 
God is hiding from him. 

He experiences ecstasies of which he is conscious but can- 
not manage—‘‘I went off into one of those strange visitations 
yesterday . . . I fancied I knew all that had happened to me 
but could not help myself . . . I felt I was only an impostor 
and pretending.’’ Again, he feels that his ‘“‘hand was taken 
by our sweet Mother, and first she put a nail into it and then 
pierced me through and through. My hand is deeply marked, 
painful and swollen, but not at all inflamed . . . After this, 
I came to, and was, as usual, tempted to think I did it all 
myself.’’ Again, after pains in his hands and feet, ‘‘I came 
to, and was, as usual, tempted to think I had done it 
myself . . . My most sweet Lord, to suffer for whom is the 
only joy I have on earth, speaks to me almost daily now.. . 
He will speak to my heart as to that of St. Gertrude.”’ I am 
quite aware that I ought to be leaving this material to Fr. 
Thurston to deal with : enough to be sure that he will be well 
furnished with evidence concerning self-inflicted wounds, or 
hysterical disturbances of the circulation, even such as leave 
marks behind them, though, as I shall say, Fr. Woods often 
maintained that the evidence for these preternatural events 
was ‘‘removed’’ by guardian angels and others. 

For he believed himself to endure also diabolical assaults. 
On p. 181 a long letter is quoted in which he describes 
himself as outraged by devils who maltreated him in various 
classical ways and threw him about with great violence. ‘‘My 
guardian angel brought me back and healed my wounds and 
bruises.’’ Again, devils beat him so fiercely that ‘‘I had not 
an inch of my body without a wound.’’ However, his 
guardian angel ‘‘took away all the marks and nearly all the 
pain, and next day I was able to preach six times without 
failing, though I was very much exhausted in the even- 
ing from my beating.’’ He is also assaulted by the devil 
“like a hideous dog but walking erect with like human limbs.”’ 
On this occasion the devil ‘‘nearly severed’’ his left leg with 
a scimitar, left him lying in a pool of blood which saturated 
the bedding, and then buried the sword in his body, laying 
bare the intestines. However, Our Lady healed him, while 
telling him that after his death the marks would be plainly 
visible. The guardian angel removed the bloodstained bed- 
ding and even the boards of the floor, and replaced them with 
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others perfectly similar. ‘‘I] am sure that these bloodstained 
things will be found again some day.’’ It is true that he in- 
sists that he tells these things to no one save Mother Mary 
(though he even suggests that she should show his letters to 
others whom they might benefit) and to his Director: but 
there is no evidence at all that he ever had a director of any 
sort. But he insists that this director does not think he is de- 
ceived, ‘‘neither does a learned Jesuit that I consult as a 
Caution.”’ Fr. O’Neill tactfully inserts a question-mark be- 
fore the last ambiguous word. Asa matter of fact, the Jesuits 
he had most to do with were Fathers Tappeiner and Hinter- 
oecker, neither of whom were in the least likely to foster this 
hysteria in their client if he mentioned it to them. But 
hysterical people often have a genius for self-protection—a 
real protective-colour of common sense and right-mindedness 
can be assumed even by the insane and often is. 

In a way, his encouragement of similar experiences in 
others was still worse, because of the damage done through 
them to a wider circle of souls, and because some of them 
(two especially) were definitely ready to play tricks in their 
convent which finally mounted up to sacrilege. Their 
speciality was to be attacked by Satan, sometimes in the shape 
of serpent, ape, or cat, sometimes invisibly. He would throw 
logs of wood upon them; tear their habits; break images and 
candlesticks ‘‘in return for which Sister I. quietly got our all- 
powerful Lady to break the bell of the Wesleyan chapel as 
they were ringing it on Sunday. No one would have known 
this had not Sister A. seen Sister I. praying and saw the bell 
fall.’’ Levitations took place; wicked letters were ‘‘precipi- 
tated’’; the stigmata became almost normal. Later on, the 
two leading ecstaticas were brought to confess that their per- 
formances were fraudulent and that it was they who had been 
guilty of a desecration of the Blessed Sacrament, and of 
“‘faking’’ miraculous bloodstains and so forth. But even then 
Fr. Woods thought that they had been seduced or coerced or 
hypnotized into making this confession. 

It would be easy to make too much of this sort of material, 
for three reasons. First, it seems to have occupied on the 
whole but a patch of Fr. Woods’ life—the early days of his 
foundation of the Joseph-Sisters, at least in this acute form. 
Next, it is liable to make us forget that this was the man who 
was devoted to science, whom colonial and home governments 
used, trusted, and substantially assisted and who to the very 
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end maintained his excessively high standard in such matters. 
(I even add, that no serious student has the right to exclude 
the possibility of events of the above-narrated character : they 
have each to be studied by means of all available evidence, 
and their greater or less probability has to be judged not least 
by what else you know of the personalities of those who pro- 
fess to experience them.) But above all, they may eclipse 
alike the greatness of the work done by Fr. Woods for the 
Church, the nobility of his character, and the defects both in 
that work and in himself. 

I admire about Fr. Woods, first, his genuine sense of 
‘*poverty.’’ Continual demands for money become irksome 
even when ecclesiastics live in personal poverty. When they 
markedly do not, the effect on the laity is very bad. One can 
however easily become the victim of money-getting-in-a-good- 
cause. I mean, money can hypnotize even the unselfish. I 
admire further his undeviating devotion to the little ones of 
Christ, in the concrete, to those who lived in the bush and 
had not even the meagre advantages of Catholics then living 
in cities. I admire too that mysterious element in him that 
attracted, inspired, and never wholly lost personalities like 
that of Mary McKillop. Perhaps it is not rare that modern 
religious orders have been brought into being by the inven- 
tiveness, self-sacrifice, and other qualities of holy priests who 
have found co-operation among women holier still—as the 
tally of canonization seems to prove: anyhow, the incalcul- 
able services rendered by the several groups of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph carry the mind back, willy nilly, to the man 
who first conceived their work and drew Mary McKillop into 
it. Nor can one but admire the ideal of total self-abnegation 
which Fr. Woods always entertained, and which filled the 
Sisters with a like ideal to which they have never played false. 
I see no reason to suppose that Fr. Woods played false to 
his own vocation—for who knows how quickly God meant 
him to fulfil it? St. Benedict Joseph Labre made mistake 
after mistake, so far as human eye can judge, in his search 
for God’s will. A man may be consistently sig-sagging to- 
wards his goal: it is much that he moves at all; more, if he 
does not shrink from moving by difficult roads. Perhaps Fr. 
Woods’ errors were due overwhelmingly to his imagination, 
not to his will. We have seen how powerfully his imagina- 
tion could re-fashion the past, and perhaps we have seen why 
it re-fashioned it in a particular sort of way. I should think 
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that an imaginative man, with an entire continent to stimu- 
late his dreams, with an intense desire to work for it and for 
God, animated by a most vivid faith, setting no limit to his 
hope, burning with charity, would expect to find reproduced 
in his personal career what he read of as happening to Saints 
—or to some of the more ‘‘sensational’’ Saints. Self-will be- 
gins to come in, maybe, where, having imagined to himself a 
particular sort of poverty, he could not efface that picture, 
and resisted due authority when it said that the exterior 
nature of that poverty, not its interior spirit, must be changed. 
You may hate, for example, bazaars: but if you erect your 
preference into a principle and practically assert that bazaars 
are sinful, you outstrip your mandate. Fr. Woods was not 
obedient to his immediate superiors—sometimes not even in 
the letter; often not in spirit—nor to Rome itself. I repeat, 
that his imagination could always construct so perfect a 
**case’’ for himself, that I doubt if he ever realized he was 
being self-willed or disobedient. Amazingly patient under 
his bodily sufferings, he seldom if ever uttered words of im- 
patience or disloyalty to those under whom he suffered men- 
tally—at times his silence was heroic. Throughout, he 
prayed, prayed even, perhaps, too passionately. But we must 
confess that at the worst his spiritual life was an imperfect 
version of the very highest examples of spiritual life set before 
us by the canonized Saints. 

I think then that this biography of Fr. O’Neill’s will not 
only prove a necessary, courageously-written, strictly honest 
document for the understanding of the early days of Catholic 
life in Australia ; but, that it may help us not a little to under- 
stand the psychology of sanctity. Perfect saints, if any, or 
perfect sinners, again if any, provide no problem. The com- 
bination of faultiness with holiness in one soul is what pro- 
vides alike the problem and the interest. Which may amount 
to little more than saying that all men are both problematical 


and interesting. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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HAT is here asked for Confirmation was practic- 

W ally the rule for First Communion in France and 

elsewhere before the accession of Pius X. He 
swept that rule away. What was abolished for First 
Communion is here recommended to be made the rule for 
Confirmation. And reasons are given for this paradox. 

The reasons are contained in the one word “‘leakage.’’ I 
need hardly define the word. The thing it stands for is too 
common and too well known. Leakage is the falling away 
of young people who have been brought up in the Catholic 
faith, and who, as they grow up, cease to practise it. It is 
one thing to say what can be done to prevent this calamity, 
under the circumstances that are, and another thing to say 
what in the abstract it would be desirable to do and what we 
should aim at doing so far as we can. There is desirability 
and there is possibility. The former depends on the nature 
of things, which is fixed. The latter depends on circum- 
stances, of which there is endless variety. The former there- 
fore is readily defined, the latter admits of no general rule, 
and is consequently undefinable. The former is the abstract 
view, the latter the practical. And the latter is, to all intents 
and purposes of life, the limit of the former. 

And yet the study of what is desirable in the abstract, or 
in other words of the ideal thing, is a most profitable occupa- 
tion. A man who goes to work with no ideal in view, will 
waste his time and dissipate his labour to no purpose. He 
is like a traveller who does not know his way, and turns 
aimlessly down now one road, now another. 

By these general remarks I mean to excuse myself for keep- 
ing to theoretical considerations of what it would be desir- 
able to do in order to stop the leakage in our Catholic school 
system. What actually can be done, I leave it to managers 
of schools to say. The late Fr. William Amherst, S.J., used 
to tell how, when he was a young man, that is, early last 
century, he was shown over a Catholic elementary school in 
London, and he asked the priest in charge: ‘‘Now tell me, 
how many of these boys and girls will keep the faith after 
they are grown up?”’ “Yes, I will tell you,’’ answered the 
priest. ‘‘None.’’ That was a cry of despair, useless, as des- 
pair always is, except as warning you off from wasting your 
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strength on the impossible. St. Paul took a different line, 
according to the Greek of 1 Cor. ix. 22, all things to all, that 
anyhow I may save some. Whether the young Christian 
souls whom God gives us to save be few or many, there is 
one general policy, one universal aim, that must be ours in 
all our dealings with souls, the aim of the Apostle that 
Christ be formed in you (Gal. iv. 19). Christ is formed in 
Christian men by the Sacraments, by Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and Holy Communion. Children at a Catholic school 
are more or less under Catholic control. We must make the 
most of that control while it lasts: we must store them with 
the grace of Christ, that in later years, with that grace, they 
may control themselves. Sacraments will do little good, if 
they are received mechanically, perfunctorily, or too seldom. 
Little good, if the recipient receives them as another man’s 
concern, not his own affair, nor his own interest. Little good, 
if he receives them just for a quiet life, to satisfy somebody 
else, not to find his own satisfaction and joy in God. One 
is glad to see children at the altar-rails ; what guests are more 
welcome to the Master? but the thought will occur to any- 
one who knows, in the case of these schoolboy or schoolgirl 
communicants: how many of these are coming up to the 
Sacraments, as the Pope says in his Bulls, motu proprio et 
ex certa scientia, of their own desire, knowing well and fully 
meaning what they are about? It is at once the safety and 
the danger of school-children, that they go in herds. But our 
Lord and Saviour deals with men not in herds, but with each 
individual soul. We want individuality in our common 
pieties. 

Coming to my point, I say: to prevent leakage, the first 
thing desirable in our boys and girls of all classes in Catholic 
schools is a frequent and worthy use of the Sacraments. If 
you can secure that, you may almost neglect all the rest ; but 
if you neglect that, you will effect nothing, and at the first 
breath of liberty, of freedom from your control, your sheep, 
in the prophet’s phrase, will wander on every high hill(Ezech. 
xxxiv. 6). Jesus Christ is the one only Saviour of souls. He 
holds the monopoly of salvation. All your saving industries, 
unless they be in Christ (St. Paul’s seventy times repeated 
phrase) must end in failure. 

But now at last for Confirmation. I make bold to say: 
in the age of immaturity, in early boyhood and girlhood, so 
long as Communions are made in all earnest, and as fre- 
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quently as possible, you may dispense with the Sacrament 
of Confirmation : indeed it is better to dispense with it for the 
time being. As a source of spiritual strength, the Holy 
Eucharist is abundantly sufficient at that age. The struggle 
with evil is going on very well for the present ; but the enemy 
is approaching in greater force, and you have no reserves. 
What further reserves do you want, it may be asked, while 
you have the Blessed Sacrament? Certainly that should be 
sufficient ; but Our Lord and Captain General, not satisfied 
with that, has provided a further reserve force; and He best 
knows our need. That further reserve force is the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. But according to our present strategy that 
reserve force is already called up, already in action. Con- 
firmation is now given at an early age, often before First 
Communion ; what can be gained by putting it later ? 

I answer, put it later, and it will be more available for the 
end for which the Sacrament was instituted. It was insti- 
tuted, the Catechism says, ‘‘to make us strong and perfect 
Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ.’’ How can a little 
fellow, just passed his ninth birthday, be a strong and perfect 
Christian and a soldier? Can you go on confirming him 
again and again as he grows up? You get him to Com- 
munion again and again, and it is well. As Pius X. says, 
he comes to understand the Blessed Sacrament better by 
receiving it frequently under continued instruction. He 
frequents that great Sacrament; but Confirmation cannot be 
frequented. It is one of the three epoch-making Sacraments 
that imprint a character on the soul, once and for all and for 
ever. It gives you, so to say, your degree; and a degree is 
not taken twice over. It is important that an action of such 
vast potentiality, a thing that can only be once done, be 
well done, not slightly and imperfectly, but for all that it is 
worth. That means that it must be done intelligently and 
with adequate preparation. 

The Bishop is on his rounds of visitation. He is coming 
to such and such a church next Sunday, there are ninety 
little boys and girls to be confirmed. So they are confirmed : 
the years fly by, and in ten years’ time what memory have 
those youths of their Confirmation? A childish ceremony 
that had to be gone through; or, if you like, a prophylactic 
against disease, a sort of spiritual vactination ; now that it is 
secured, it need not be remembered any more. It made no 
great impression on their minds at the time; they only half 
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understood what they were receiving, and that _half- 
impression is almost obliterated by the sands of time. That 
should not be. 

But now suppose these young people had been confirmed 
only a year or two ago. Suppose that at school they had 
gone through a three years catechumenate in preparation for 
Confirmation. Supposing that all through their boyhood 
Confirmation had been held up before their eyes as ‘‘a thing 
devoutly to be wished,’’ longed for, prepared for with many 
an instruction about the Holy Ghost as our Saviour’s great 
Gift to men, His indwelling in the Christian, soul and body, 
by sanctifying grace, our Great Companion, going with us 
wherever we go, guiding us under His own personal superin- 
tendence through vicissitudes of life, till we arrive at the 
fullness of a life that shall last for ever? Suppose it had been 
dinned into them that Christian boyhood or girlhood was a 
season of comparative peace, given them to prepare for a hard 
fight against the seductions of a wicked world without, and 
their own misleading passions within? Where would be the 
“‘leakage’’ then ? 

I cannot say there would be no more of it, but there would 
be vastly less. It is not from the mere delaying of Confirma- 
tion that I expect these good results, but from the time gained 
by that delay being utilized to make the Sacrament more 
available, coming in as it would in a critical hour when such 
an aid of grace is more urgently needed. We should have 
thus a chain of sacramental, or quasi-sacramental graces, 
reaching from end to end of life, Baptism for the opening, 
Holy Eucharist for the whole course, Confirmation when the 
tide of youth begins to run strong and grow dangerous, 
Christian Matrimony, or it may be Holy Orders or Religious 
Profession for riper years, and finally Extreme Unction when 
the shadows fall. A convert from Judaism once said to me: 
‘‘No one appreciates Baptism like him who receives it at 
thirty.’’ I should say something the same of Confirmation 
received at fifteen. The delay of Baptism, so usual in the 
days of St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine, both of 
whose lives furnish instances of it, is dangerous, and in- 
volves the loss of much grace. No danger is incurred by 
delaying Confirmation, and no grace is lost, if only the prac- 
tice of frequent Communion be kept up. 

I would have all this proposal submitted to the judgment 
of our Fathers in God, the Bishops, who are the proper 
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judges in such matters. I feel sure there is nothing theo- 
logically wrong about the proposal. Its wisdom and expedi- 
ency must be pronounced upon by their authority. Ask any 
Bishop, and his answer might very well be: ‘‘It looks like 
a thing worth trying, but we cannot pronounce upon it until 
it has been put to the test of experience.’’ Let two or three 
parish priests, who like the look of it, undertake, with the 
sanction of their Bishop, to try the thing in their respective 
parishes. It will give more trouble to the parish priest, but 
that surely is no conclusive argument against it. Souls are 
only saved by taking trouble: the more trouble you take 
over them, the more likely you are to do them good. Granted 
that it be a real reform, it can only come about gradually, in 
this parish and that, in this and that diocese, and finally, 
when the Holy See has spoken in favour of it, throughout 
the Universal Church. If the Hierarchy do not approve, it 
deserves to die down and be forgotten. It is a suggestion, 
and no more. But great things sometimes come about at the 
suggestion of obscure individuals. Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days (Eccles. xi. 1). 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 

















THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO IRELAND 


ESS than twenty years ago every country in Europe 

was governed, at least in theory, by an Executive more 

or less under the control of an elected Representa- 
tive Assembly, and in Asia there was that ‘‘ awakening of the 
East’ which was demonstrated by the efforts of China, 
Turkey, and Persia, to base their governments upon the 
Parliamentary system. In almost every nation with Repre- 
sentative institutions efforts were being made to extend the 
franchise, in some cases to male, but generally to female 
citizens. To-day parliaments can be dissolved or their powers 
curtailed without any effective protest from the democracies 
they were supposed to represent. From Russia to Italy, and 
from Spain to China, in the majority of nations of Europe 
and Asia, representative government has been replaced by 
dictatorships of varying degree; and even in those nations 
like Great Britain, France, and the United States, where re- 
presentative institutions still survive, there are many indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction with their operation, and it is be- 
coming increasingly common for important matters to be 
arranged without the intervention of Parliament. Thus, in 
the United States, the Party Caucus has become so powerful 
that “‘ tactics have become a more effectual weapon than argu- 
ments.’ In Great Britain the encroachments of the Cabinet 
have roused protest, and a Committee is being set up to en- 
quire into the best way of utilizing the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the private member. One prominent member of the 
British House of Commons has stated, “ Parliament as at 
present constituted, in view of its antiquated procedure, is in- 
capable of accomplishing the tasks demanded of it.”? And in 
the Australian Commonwealth Parliament the party caucus 
rather than the Representative Assembly, would seem to be the 
real repository of government. “Much canvassing goes on in 
the caucus on the part of aspirants to office, and when 
a minister has been chosen he holds his post at the pleasure 


* Hasbrouck, ‘‘ Party Government in the House of Representatives,” 1927, 
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* Commander J. M. Kenworthy, Fortnightly Review, July, 1927. 
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of the caucus, which is entitled to require his retirement if 
he fails to give satisfaction. To them, and not to Parliament, 
each minister is responsible. This is, in effect, a supercession 
of Cabinet Government, and largely of Parliamentary 
Government itself, because a majority in an assembly, de- 
bating secretly, is not the same thing as an Assembly debating 
openly, and also because the caucus itself is largely ruled 
by a power outside its own body.’ The Parliament is merely 
an assembly for registering the decisions of the caucus, where 
the important decisions are made and the votes counted in 
advance. In Ireland we are not unfamilar with a similar 
misuse of the Party Caucus, and the tendency seems to be 
towards an increased use of this machinery rather than open 
debate, which is the very life of parliamentary and repre- 
sentative institutions. 

Thus it would seem to be generally realized, under the 
oldest and the newest constitutions, that the forms and 
methods of Parliamentary Government are inadequate to the 
solution of the problems which present themselves to-day. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, the problems of govern- 
ment were mainly political, and were capable of solution 
by discussion and compromise; constituencies were smalier, 
consisting generally of voters traditionally interested in ab- 
stract policies, fairly well-educated, and with deeply-rooted 
principles and convictions. The problems then were relatively 
simple, and discussion was comparatively easy, when only 
such questions as the extension of the franchise, religious 
toleration, political liberty, or national education, came up 
for discussion and arrangement. With the twentieth century, 
and the wide extension of the franchise, came new problems 
which were mainly economic, and the solution of which af- 
fected vast masses of people. Such problems could be dis- 
cussed only in technical terms, and their discussion required 
an expert familiarity which the average person, voter or re- 
presentative, does not possess. The modern electorate, too, is 
so vast, and, as yet, insufficiently educated that it can be ad- 
dressed only in the widest and most general terms. The 
oratory of the “tub-thumper,” and the black-and-white 
effects of party contrast are the more likely to produce parlia- 
mentary majorities, and consequently are the types of oratory 
most in demand at elections. But they are not the types of 
oratory, nor indeed the types of orator, likely to assist a legis- 
' Bryce, ‘* Modern Democracies,” pp. 181-266. 
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lative chamber where the details of practical problems have 
to be discussed and decided by representatives of knowledge 
and experience. One year of a complete parliament in 
Saorstat Eireann has demonstrated beyond doubt that Ireland 
is, in this respect, in exactly the same position as those 
countries which have had their own governments for 
centuries. When details come to be discussed, generalities 
are resorted to by party spokesmen, and the chamber slowly 
empties. The representatives do not understand the intricate 
problems which are being discussed, and the electorate is 
probably in an even worse position. Such of the representa- 
tives, and that section of the electorate, as may be personally 
involved in the matter under discussion, may have intimate 
expert knowledge; but beyond them there is ignorance and 
consequent apathy. Professor H. J. Laskit has recently 
pointed out, “ The miner is little interested in proposals about 
agriculture; the shopkeeper does not concern himself about 
the nationalization of the mines, the professional classes 
rarely understand the significance attached by the trade 
unions to the limitation of the hours of labour. Political 
problems, in a word, concentrate electoral interest ; economic 
problems disperse it. The result is the inevitable one that 
in an age chiefly occupied with economic problems, the 
average voter who follows casually the work of parliament, 
finds that every economic problem discussed is one outside 
his own special field.”? The fact seems to be that the system 
under which a member of parliament is supposed to represent 
the people in a given geographical area while still operative 
is no longer valid. In the British House of Commons, such 
a member as Mr. J. H. Thomas is supposed to represent the 
citizens of Derby, but in reality he represents the far larger, 
and more important, constituency of the National Union of 
Railwaymen; and it is probable that the majority in that 
House do not actually represent the geographical area which 
elected them. In the newest of European parliaments in 
Dublin, the same conditions may be observed. A recent 
example will suffice: The Labour representative for an agri- 
cultural constituency had asked the Minister for Justice about 
the control of "buses, referring to the number of accidents 
and the small fines inflicted uponithe offenders by the District 


* In the June Harpers Prof. Laski, in the course of an article on the ‘* Dangers of 
Obedience, ” shows himself a ‘‘ free-thinker” of the usual anti-Catholic type. Such 
an exhibition of religious prejudice must needs weaken his credit in other particulars. 

* Present Evolution of the Parliamentary System,” 1928, p. 12. 
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Justices. Before the Minister could reply, a member of the 
Fianna Fail party, also representing an agricultural county, 
put a supplementary question containing a defence of the 
‘buses. The first of these representatives is a railwayman and 
the other is an official of a motoring association, but neither 
of them had been elected to represent the interests to which 
their parliamentary questions referred. They had both been 
elected upon purely political, or personal, qualifications, and 
in the parliamentary assembly these qualifications had no 
reality. It is notorious that the worst debates in the Dail are 
those affecting agriculture; they have no actuality because 
so few Deputies know anything whatever about agriculture: 
and this in an agricultural country! 

The modern press is, in most countries, a main contribu- 
tory cause to the decline in popular interest in the doings of 
parliaments. The masses of the populations:have been taught 
to read, and a “stunt” press just comes within reach of 
that ability. To such a press politics is not “news”; a 
brutal murder, a dirty divorce case, a flight across the 
Atlantic, the wedding of a film-star, will all provide the 
“news ” interest required, just as the threat of war is more 
of a “ thrill” than the doings ‘of a peace conference. When 
parliaments were at the height of their power and popularity, 
the newspapers were filled with political speeches, reports 
of debates, character-sketches of the leading personalities in 
politics, and vivid descriptions of the interplay of person- 
alities in debate. Nowadays these all have gone, or they have 
been severely curtailed and relegated to a minor place; often 
they are even presented with a conscious bias which makes 
them valueless, if not actually dangerous. The result is that 
electorates generally have less knowledge of affairs and less 
contact with political and parliamentary problems than they 
had twenty years ago. The average newspaper reader is to-day 
much more fully informed about the opinions and habits 
of persons prominent in the film or sports worlds, or even big 
business people who have made fortunes by speculation, than 
he is of the personalities who govern the nations of the world. 
Gene Tunney is better known to newspaper readers than is 
Benito Mussolini, and the doings of Jacky Coogan more 
generally reported than those of Stalin, Briand, Chamberlain, 
and Stresemann combined. And just because the reader is 
told so much, and so constantly, about these film and boxing 
people, he comes to believe them more important than the 
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statesmen, even when there is no attempt made to bring the 
statesmen into contempt. When newspaper readers are told, 
as they frequently are told, that “ politics is just a dirty game 
for professional politicians,” a state of mind is induced that 
may be disastrous in time. Why a professional politician 
should be an object of contempt, and a professional boxer a 
hero is never plainly stated; but there is a continuous impli- 
cation that the professional politician is something that must 
be got rid of as soon as possible. Of course, the fact is, as 
everyone who sees the drift of politics well knows, the day of 
the professional politician is just dawning, and soon there will 
be no place for any other.: Soon none but experts will be 
of use in a representative assembly, and then these people 
must be remunerated as liberally for representing as they 
would be for any expert professional <activity. It is only 
necessary to change the title of the representative to bring 
an unthinking press into line; thus when an administrator 
is called a Commissioner he is welcomed, while as an Alder- 
man he had been scorned. That there is much to be said 
in favour of the professional politician, the press will speedily 
discover when its interests lie in that direction. 

To suggest methods for improving these imperfections, 
and to attempt to restore parliamentary government in 
popular regard and political efficiency, is at the same time the 
most necessary and the most difficult of the tasks of to-day. 
The scale, and the relative positions, in the social life of all 
nations are changing, and as these change, so must the 
methods of representative government. Obviously, the first 
and most important improvement must be made in general 
education. It is not sufficient that the children now attend- 
ing schools should be instructed in the duties, rights, methods, 
and machinery of citizenship; it is even more pressingly im- 
portant that some system of similar education should be 
organized for adult voters. The children will not be voters, 
active citizens, for many years to come, and meanwhile the 
voters who actually control the representative system are 
plainly unfitted to undertake the task with the knowledge 
and skill which is required if the best results are to be ob- 
tained from legislation by discussion. If the newspapers 
persist in their ignorant propaganda, suggesting that every 
speech delivered in a parliament is just wasted time and effort 
thwarted, the end must be either a dictatorship or a bureau- 
cracy. The voter must be made to understand the principles 
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which underly the representative system, and shown that its 
very life depends upon the adequate discussion of every 
proposal. It may even be necessary to ensure that the pro- 
spective voter understands what he is undertaking before he 
is entrusted with a vote; in any event, the present system of 
automatic registration as a voter at the age of 21 must be so 
changed that the citizen must take a little trouble to secure 
his vote before he can be permitted to use it. Itis plain that 
the more the electorate can be made to understand its 
problems, and the machinery at its disposal for their solution, 
the more able will it be to declare its needs, and the more 
realistic will be made the relation between parliaments and 
their constituents. But this will be, at best, a slow process ; 
and in the meantime parliaments must do something. 

That the parliaments are aware of something approaching 
a crisis, was made clear at the meeting of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union in 1924. At that meeting a proposal was 
submitted by a member of the Swiss National Council that 
the question of “The Development of the Parliamentary 
System,” should be placed upon the Agenda for the next 
Conference. Accordingly at the American meeting of the 
Union in 1925, the following resolution was adopted after an 
exhaustive discussion : 

Considering the crisis through which the Parliamen- 
tary system is now passing in almost every country, the 
criticism and even the attacks to which it is subjected 
from the most different quarters. 

Considering, on the other hand, that the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union is the international institution best 
qualified to discuss that criticism and, in so far as it may 
prove justified, to find remedies, and also to refute the 
attacks directed against the very existence of the parlia- 
mentary system as the protector of public liberty. 

Requests the Committee for the Study of Political and 
Organization Questions, after having instituted an enquiry 
among the National Groups, to study the parliamentary 
system in the different countries and to present a report 
to a subsequent Conference. 

In accordance with the terms of this resolution the Committee 
named, decided to examine the question from two different 
angles, the theoretical and the actual. Two separate en- 
quiries were instituted, one addressed to a selected number of 
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political specialists in leading European countries, and the 
other to the National Groups of the Union itself. The 
specialists were asked to submit their views on the social and 
theoretical aspects of the question ; the National Groups were 
to submit the results of their own parliamentary experience. 
The replies from the specialists have been published in the 
‘“‘ Inter-Parliamentary Bulletin ’’ for members of the Union, 
and in a pamphlet for the general public. The replies came 
from England, France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium, and 
with the exception of the English and German memoranda 
they deal in a detailed way with the parliamentary systems in 
the writers’ own countries. But in the memoranda submitted 
by Professor H. J. Laski of the London School of Economics, 
and Professor M. J. Bonn of the Berlin Handelshochschule, 
the underlying principles of the representative system are 
submitted to detailed examination in the light of current 
needs and experience. Professor Laski, in particular, sub- 
mits proposals which would probably go far towards the re- 
moval of the apathetic indifference with which parliaments 
are regarded to-day. 

Both the English and German professors are agreed about 
the function of parliament. ‘‘ The thesis of Parliamentary 
Democracy is the equal claim of men upon the common good. 
The test of Parliamentary institutions is their ability to make 
the thesis good,” says Professor Laski. And Professor Bonn 
says: “The question of parliamentarianism is . . . nowadays 
not only a question of the best form of government, it is in 
its very essence one which involves the principle of the limits 
of State interference in economic life. Starting from that 
basis the suggestions they make are directed towards making 
parliaments as effective in the new circumstances as they were 
in the old. As summarized by Professor Laski they are (a) 
to refresh the authority of the private member of the legisla- 
ture, without impinging unduly upon the necessary authority 
of the executive; (b) to relate the work of the legislature 
to the public opinion outside ; and (c) to place at the disposal 
of the private member a body of information and research as 
expert in character, though necessarily less wide in ambit, 
as that which exists in the civil service for the aid of 
ministers.” 


* “The Development of the Representative System in our Time,” Payot et Cie, 
Lausanne, 1928. 
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In accordance with the first suggestion the members of 
- the legislature must be brought into organic connection with 
the executive government by a series of Committees, each 
dealing with a single department of state. 


They would work not as the makers of policy, which 
is primarily a ministerial function, but partly as an organ 
of consultation and partly as a way of bringing to the 
legislature a definitely informed opinion upon the work- 
ing of the administrative process. They ought to have 
access to all papers except those of a peculiarly confi- 
dential kind. They should have the power to initiate 
inquiries in the Departments. They should be able to 
summon officials before them to take evidence upon 
particular questions. They should have regular meetings 
with the Minister at which his policy, and especially his 
proposals for legislation, are freely discussed and ex- 
plained. To them should be submitted those ordinances 
which every executive increasingly issues out of its dis- 
cretion and without direct legislative sanction. They 
would have no specific duties to the legislature. They 
would have no power to prevent the introduction of legis- 
lation nor authority to dictate ministerial methods. Their 
business, like that of the King of England, would be to 
advise, to encourage, and to earn, with the addition that 
in the process they would also learn.’ 

If these Committees could also have the assistance of non- 
members of the legislature who are experts in, and repre- 
sentative of, their trades and professions, their uses would 
probably be increased. The advantages of such a system of 
Committees will be clear enough; one great advantage they 
would have in most countries is that alternative ministers 
would be trained, and there would be continuity of adminis- 
tration. In connection with the Committee system, Professor 
Laski suggests that there should be established a small, but 
highly skilled, research department for the use of members, 
where they could obtain the necessary books, assistance in 
drafting bills and questions, materials for debate, and any 
other information which they may need for the adequate per- 
formance of their duties. The Legislative Reference Bureau 
of Wisconsin, U.S.A., is cited as a,good model for such a 
research department. To relate the work of the legislature 


* “ Representative Government,” p. 15. 
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to public opinion outside is a more difficult and a more press- 
ing problem. The method suggested by Professor Laski is 
that of the “ Public Hearing ” of Massachusetts, under which 
a committee of the legislature takes evidence from such mem- 
bers of the public as may be interested in any piece of legis- 
lation. This system is recommended by Professor A. L. 
Lowell, who has had personal experience of its working: 
“The procedure,” he says, “ is in the best sense, democratic, 
for it gives the whole people a chance to take part in legis- 
lation at a formative stage. But it is by no means democratic 
in the false sense that the opinions of all men are given equal 
importance.’ 

These suggestions would probably aid considerably, if 
adopted, in clearing away the apathetic indifference in which 
Irish politics has become enveloped. But here the Constitu- 
tion places at our disposal an even better instrument in the 
form of Vocational Councils. There seems no adequate 
reason why these Vocational Councils have not been already 
formed and functioning for some time. They would provide 
the Committees for the Ministers, and they would also pro- 
vide the proper recruiting-ground for the Senate. A Voca- 
tional Council, meeting occasionally with the departmental 
committee of the legislature, would certainly ensure con- 
tinuous contact with outside opinion, as it would also provide 
for continuity in administratiun. These Vocational Councils 
would bring the reality that is needed into politics by con- 
centrating upon the problems of their own industries or call- 
ings, and to them should be delegated the power to elect at 
least half of the Senate; the other half might be reserved 
for people who “ had done honour to the State by reason of 
useful public service’’ and nominated by the Executive 
Council or elected by their peers in some College to be pro- 
vided. In Germany the works and vocational councils have 
grown gradually in strength and importance since the founda- 
tion of the Republic, and have aided materially in the solu- 
tion of pressing economico-political problems. There is no 
reason why similar procedure should not be adopted here, 
where the training of our people is as necessary as the solu- 
tion of the problems. When a list of the Acts passed by our 
Oireachtas since its foundation is glanced at it will be seen 
that the overwhelming majority have had to deal with 
economic problems, and it is just with such problems that the 

* “ Public Opinion and Popular Government,”’ p. 250. 
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Vocational Councils would have been most useful and effec- 
tive. The agricultural schemes of Mr. Hogan would have 
had the good will of an agricultural council, and the Minister 
for Education would probably be considerably assisted by a 
similar council for his department. Important, too, is some 
method for electing a Senate, and none better seems available 
than election from these Vocational Councils. We would 
then have a legislative system which would be based upon 
geography as to one House and upon means of livelihood as 
to the other, thus ensuring, in so far as such things can be 
ensured, that the functional and the purely political aspects of 
legislation would receive adequate consideration. 

“From the historical standpoint,’’ says Professor Laski, 
‘* just as the ideals of the nineteenth century were set by the 
French Revolution, so the ideals of our own day must be set 
in the perspective of the Russian Revolution.’’! But that is 
only another way of saying that the centre of gravity of the 
representative system has shifted from politics to economics, 
and that the problems which now confront parliaments are 
mainly economic in character. The great political problems 
have nearly all been solved; there only remains the trouble- 
some matter of nationality and the boundaries of the newer 
nations, and these will trouble international authorities rather 
than national parliaments. If the representative system can 
be adapted to the requirements of the modern state, and there 
is no obvious reason why it cannot, there is every ground for 
hoping that it can survive the onslaughts now being made 
upon it. 

Of the menace to democratic institutions, and to the repre- 
sentative system in particular, no one can now be unaware, 
and unless those who regard the maintenance of both as of 
vital importance to the political future of humanity in 
general, and of our own country in particular, take some 
definite steps to bring both into conformity with the needs 
of the time they must inevitably perish before the dictatorship 
or the bureaucracy. ‘ One road only has in the past led into 
democracy,” said the late Viscount Bryce, “ viz., the wish to 
be rid of tangible evils, but the roads that have led or may 
lead out of democracy are many.” 2 So the members of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union must suryey all the roads, and 
guard them all with care. 

ANDREW E. MALONE. 


t ** Representative System,” p. 14. 
2 “ Modern Democracies,’’ p. 661. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ON NEO-HINDUISM 


HE backbone of the Neo-Hindu movement which 

! has been gaining force in recent years, and is actually 

a serious threat to Catholicism in India, is formed by 

the mass of educated men who have received in a greater or 
lesser degree an English formation in the Universities. The 
initiators of the revival may have been, like Dayananda 
Saraswati or Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, men with an ex- 
clusively Brahminic upbringing; and its apologists are 
certainly fond of representing it as of purely Indian growth, 
as a return to the Vedic religion in its pristine purity. To 
a certain extent this is true. But the sentiment that upholds 
it, its organization and methods of propaganda, its great 
financial resources, come from the educated class, from’ 
lawyers, teachers, government officials, politicians, merchants, 
and students. This it is that constitutes its peculiar danger. 
For these men will sooner or later become masters in India. 
They are just those from whom, because of their education, 
a more sympathetic attitude towards Christianity might have 
been expected. But in spite of the general scepticism charac- 
teristic of their class, they are not ashamed of Hinduism ;: and 
they are so far faithful to its fundamental beliefs as to show 
themselves openly convinced and at times militant Hindus. 
There are many causes that account for this state of things ; 
and students of Missiology have been busy studying them. 
But hitherto far too little has been made of the part of 
English literature in developing the Neo-Hindu mentality ; 
not of the professedly anti-Christian books disseminated by 
agencies like the Rationalist Press Association, which after 
all reach comparatively few readers; but of the great store- 
house of classical English literature which does not treat of 
religion directly; which is not intended as a weapon of re- 
ligious propaganda by a neutral government, nor looked upon 
as such by the Indian public; which apparently is no more 
than a means of intellectual culture. The study of this litera- 
ture is obligatory on all those wishing to gain the coveted 
University degree. It has the most important place in each 
of the three public examinations that mark the stages of 
the University course. And as the text-books for each of 
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these three tests are changed every two years, all shades and 
varieties of this vast literature are being slowly diffused 
among the educated classes, unconsciously moulding their 
thoughts and forms of expression. 

Now, the Indian student easily falls under the charm of 
this immensely rich and fascinating literature. One of the 
most distinguished of modern Indians, Romesh Chunder Dutt 
has described somewhere in glowing language, the spell cast 
upon him and his companions during their college days, by 
English poetry. Its beauty seemed to them irresistible; its 
rhythm haunted their ears; often they used to keep awake 
till late in the night reading aloud Shelley and Byron and 
Keats. The generation that followed R. C. Dutt adored 
Tennyson and Swinburne. My own College companions were 
passionately devoted to Meredith and Hardy. And so 
doubtless it will go on for a long time still, whatever be 
the changes in the political field. For the curious thing 
about this love of English books is that it goes hand in hand 
with an intense nationalism. In the world of books the 
Indian intellectual forgets his political antipathies and opens 
his heart to accents that seem to him all but divine. Nay 
is it not precisely English literature and history which have 
kindled and still keep feeding within him the flame of 
nationalism? Indian political oratory is modelled on that 
of the great English Parliamentarians. And when the Indian 
patriot is in need of a particularly cogent argument, or a 
telling quotation, it is to English literature that he still goes 
—to Milton and Burke, to Mill and John Morley. 

Nor is this love of English ideas and forms of expression 
a passing circumstance, a purely superficial sentiment to be 
cast off when its usefulness will have ceased. No, the Indian 
enthusiasm for English literature is based on something far 
deeper, I mean on a real, though perhaps an unconscious, 
sympathy for and understanding of, the English character. 
This may seem an astonishing thing to say in view of the 
magnitude and bitterness of the political struggle; astonish- 
ing to those who are impressed by the cheap antithesis be- 
tween the cold and practical Englishman and the emotional 
and contemplative Oriental. But to anyone who looks 
beneath the surface it is clear that in spite of the thousand dif- 
ferences that separate Englishman and [ndian there is a funda- 
mental similarity in their characters. The artistic leanings 
of the two people are predominantly literary or rather poetic. 
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The depth of sentiment and emotion which the Englishman 
hides within him, often by means of an affected cynicism, his 
love of animals, of country life and of nature, his incurable 
homesickness, his melancholy are familiar to students of 
English lyric poetry. The English language is essentially a 
poetic medium, full of concrete and figurative terms steeped 
in suggestiveness, and except in the hands of the greatest 
masters, a difficult vehicle of abstract thought. This feature 
of English character and speech goes straight to the heart of 
the Indian. He, too, has an affectionate, even sentimental, 
nature. He is almost morbidly sensitive, has an unconquer- 
able love of home and family, and an intense repugnance 
to tear himself away from all that is old and familiar and 
consecrated by usage. His finest efforts at abstract thought 
are marred by the intrusion of the poetic and mystic element. 
A beautiful metaphor has for him more force than a logical 
argument. Often in books of modern Indian philosophy, 
one is not sure where the metaphor ends and the doctrine 
begins. 

Closely connected with this emotionalism, is the English 
love of moralizing which too, pleases the Indian. We must all 
recognize in the paradoxical English character, a store of 
genuine idealism which, notwithstanding his gift of humour, 
breaks out in rolling phrases about “ doing good,” “ acting 
nobly,” “ leaving the world better and purer,” “ casting sun- 
shine around us,” about the “ nobility of service,” of being 
“ helpful and brotherly.”” Protestant tract-literature, we may 
note in passing, revels in this sickening phraseology. And 
divorced as it is from dogmatic teaching and often a mere 
cloak for sentiment, it is extremely offensive to the Catholic 
ear. But the Hindu, equally undogmatic in his beliefs, is 
delighted by it. He learns to repeat those pompous plati- 
tudes. And what is worse, just as with a certain type of 
Englishman all this fine talk does not hinder actions dictated 
by self-interest, so, too, many a modern Indian throws a 
veil over his sordid and material pursuits by “lofty” talk 
about the “ spirituality of the East,” which equals in sancti- 
moniousness, the choicest flowers of Pecksniff and Chadband. 

This community of sentiment both in its good and its less 
noble aspects, growing stronger by mutual action, explains 
many a curious feature of the Indian situation to-day. It 
explains why the Indian student masters the subtleties of 
English expression with comparative ease, and prides him- 
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self on that mastery. It explains why, for example, Mr. 
Vijayaraghavachariar presiding over a National Congress 
violently hostile to the Government could speak of England 
as “the greater Athens of the Modern world ” without raising 
a protest. It explains why any eloquent English speaker, 
whatever his personal character and opinions, can hold the 
attention of a turbulent audience. Twelve years ago there 
was no man more cordially disliked in Indian circles than Mr. 
T. E. Welby, the imperialistic editor of a great English daily 
of Madras. On one occasion a Literary Society arranged 
for a lecture from him in the Presidency College. The 
Madras students, all strongly nationalist, filled the hall and 
the authorities feared a disturbance. But Mr. Welby was a 
scholar and could speak of English poetry with compelling 
interest. The noisy young men heard him with rapt atten- 
tion and at the end applauded him with a warmth that must 
have astonished him. Instances like these may be easily 
multiplied. No wonder therefore that the Indian patriot tries 
his best to perfect himself in so congenial a medium as the 
English language; no wonder he dreams of adding to the 
glory of his country by writing books that may become Eng- 
lish classics. This in fact has been already done by those 
who are in the thickest of the religious and political struggle. 
The splendid eloquence of S. Banerjee and Srinivasa Sastri, 
the noble and austere prose of Mr. K. Gandhi, the exquisitely 
melodious lyrics of Toru Dutt and Sarojini Naidu, the superb 
diction of Rabindranath Tagore are now, to the Indian, part 
of the great tradition of English letters. The English con- 
queror may or may not have come to India to stay; but surely 
English literature will abide. 

The fact and the extent of its hold on the educated classes 
being established, we must see what effect it has on their 
attitude towards the Catholic Church. Is it not a factor in 
her favour inasmuch as it means the slow percolation of 
essentially Christian ideas which must act as a dissolvent 
of paganism? I reply that it does disintegrate orthodox 
Hinduism, and in a vague sense Christianize the country. But 
in regard to the Catholic Church the sum total of its effects 
is distinctly inimical. English literature had its richest 
efflorescence after the Reformation. It reflects the growth of 
the English nation and empire as a great Protestant power. 
It is a mirror of English life as fashioned by the “ Protestant 
tradition ” so vividly described by Cardinal Newman in some 
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of his finest pages. In so far as it does Christianize India, it 
does so necessarily in the Protestant sense. This is particu- 
larly true of English literature till the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

Take the greatest names among English writers. Even 
when they are not deliberately anti-Catholic, their works 
breathe a contempt for “‘ Romanism,” a scorn and hatred of 
the continental nations, enemies of England and champions 
of the Catholic cause. The Italians are identified in the 
popular mind with the Catholic Church; now, the Italian of 
Renaissance literature is the supreme type of cruelty and 
duplicity. This is true of almost all the Elizabethan 
dramatists, of Kyd, of Shakespeare, of Ben Jonson who aposta- 
tized after twelve years of Catholicism, of Middleton, 
Webster and Ford. Then again, take the writers who are 
militantly anti-Catholic like Spenser, Milton, even Bunyan 
and Swift; the historians with an anti-papal thesis, Burnet, 
Hume and Gibbon; the whole crowd of controversialists, 
satirists, and pamphleteers, stirred to eloquence by the Gun- 
powder Plot and the Titus Oates “ Plot ’—one has only to 
mention their names to be convinced of the point. Ina word, 
consciously or unconsciously, directly or by insinuation, the 
English writers, be they noble spirits swayed by prejudice, 
be they base minds out for war, communicate to their readers 
a part of the Protestant tradition, with its stories of monkery 
and priestcraft, of ecclesiastical ambition, ignorance and im- 
morality, of the superstition and idolatry of Catholics; of 
the Church’s opposition to Science, liberty, and the Bible, 
etc., etc. We cannot change this stubborn fact. In the 
words of Newman, “ English Literature will ever have been 
Protestant.” 

During the 19th century there is undoubtedly a change 
for the better. The attitude of many historians and novelists 
towards the Church is more enlightened. There is a certain 
number of first-rate Catholic writers like Lingard, Newman, 
Patmore and Thompson. There is a brilliant group of living 
Catholic writers whose influence is great. But as Chesterton 
has pointed out, though England is ceasing to be Protestant, 
the general temper is hardly less anti-Catholic. Distorted 

* “Christianize"” more in the philosophic than in the moral sense. It 
familiarizes the Indian mind with Christian concepts of creation, sin, atonement, 
forgiveness, humility, universal brotherhood, etc. Notwithstanding the dubious 


moral tone and unsound philosophy of many classical books, English literature 
as a whole does “‘christianize”’ India in this broad sense. 
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versions of Catholic faith and practice, contempt for Catholic 
culture and piety, are still common. The works of the 
greatest modern masters—novelists, historians and poets—of 
Shelley, Landor, Borrow, Carlyle, Dickens, Froude, Brown- 
ing, Ruskin himself in his earlier books, are deformed by 
Protestant prejudice. These are authors loved and studied 
with enthusiasm by the Indian youth. 

Secondly, with the Romantic movement, there begins in 
English literature that reverential attitude towards Nature, 
that deification of her beauty and force, briefly that Pan- 
theistic tendency, which to the delighted Indian student 
seems like a confirmation of his own traditional beliefs. I 
am not speaking here of the great Orientalists like Max 
Miller, Edwin Arnold, Griffiths or Woodroffe; nor of the 
actual “ converts” to some form or other of Hinduism, like 
Sister Nivedita, Annie Besant and James Cousins. The 
writings of these men and women has had such a disastrous 
effect upon Missionary effort in India that they deserve a 
separate study in any discussion of aggressive Hinduism. I 
speak of staunch and typical Englishmen with no claim to 
Oriental learning, some of whom remained nominally Chris- 
tian to the end: of Wordsworth and Shelley, of Swinburne, 
Hardy and Masefield, whose monistic philosophy makes them 
such favourites with Hindus who generally read more into 
their works than they actually intended to say. Imagine the 
thrill of joy with which a patriotic young man discovers how 
the choicest spirits in England, shaking off the trammels of 
Christianity, are slowly embracing the doctrines which his 
great forefathers discovered thousands of years ago on the 
banks of the Ganges, doctrines that solve for him the problem 
of life: the oneness of all being, and some form or other of 
rebirth. Never shall I forget the effect made upon a large 
audience of Indian students by a Brahmin gentleman, 
lecturing on Shakespeare’s Othello. ‘‘ Why did Othello and 
those like him suffer so cruelly?” he asked, ‘“ what had he 
and Desdemona done to deserve such a fate?” ‘“ We do 
not know,” he continued. “ It is the mystery of suffering.” 
But he really thought he knew the answer; owing to the 
Christians there present he dared not say it. And the Hindu 
students thought they knew too, as they looked triumphantly 
at the only Jesuit present in the hall. “The real Othellos and 
Desdemonas of the world suffer, not for any obscure reason, 
but because of the sins of their previous lives! 
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In the third place, this modern English literature, anti- 
Catholic in the mass, occasionally Pantheistic, contains 
another idea peculiarly acceptable to the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
presented with all its characteristic moral fervour, the idea 
of progress. It represents Catholicism as belonging to an 
ancient order of things, good and useful in its time, but now 
definitely rejected. Writers of the Positivist school most in- 
dulge in this idea. They are not anti-Catholic; they try to 
be just to the Church; they frequently refute Protestant 
calumnies; they speak nobly of Catholic art and sanctity ; 
they have a kind word even for the Jesuits. But as for the 
Catholic claim of an exclusive possession of religious truth, 
it is not worth discussing. In the words of Matthew Arnold, 
as a solution for the difficulties and problems of life, Catho- 
licism, is, to speak frankly, impossible.t Protestantism in 
spite of many errors, is to them a forward step in the _pro- 
gressive evolution of Europe. Luther, Calvin, and the Eng- 
lish reformers are heroes in “ the war of the liberation of 
Humanity.’’ Arnold, Harrison, Morley and Leslie Stephen, 
are full of this. To strengthen still more this impression on 
the Indian mind, Protestant and Hindu writers frequently 
compare the Neo-Hindu movements of Modern Hinduism— 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sions—to the Reformation in Europe. Dayananda Saraswati 
is a modern Luther; the return to the Vedas is like the return 
to the Bible; the revolt against caste and idolatry, like the 
Protestant rise against “ sacerdotalism ’’ and image worship. 
Catholicism therefore even at its best, is only a splendid relic 
from the past. Its great days are over. “ It is like the de- 
cayed Brahminism of India,” a young Brahmin Arya Samajist 
once told me. The future of India can have nothing to do 
with it. “ The old order changeth yielding place to new.” 

To sum up these necessarily rapid observations: English 
literature, so widely and so enthusiastically studied by Indian 
youth, is for the most part anti-Catholic in tone. In so far as 
it exerts a pro-Christian influence it is in the direction of 
Protestantism. Further, many of the greatest of modern 
writers have been drifting away from Protestantism towards 
doctrines dear to Hinduism. Consequently, the majority of 
educated Hindus come to Catholicism with their minds made 
up. Before they can accept it they have to unlearn much that 
they have already learnt. These are the very words of a 


* “ Discourses in America," Emerson. 
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young Hindu to a great Missionary of Trichinopoly, the late 
Father Lacombe, whose position as founder and President 
of the Indian Catholic Truth Society, brought him in touch 
with many similar cases. The young man was typical of his 
class, brilliantly educated, doctor in philosophy, member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, knowing not only English but also 
Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, French and German. After reading 
some of Father Lacombe’s publications, he wrote to him: 
“I have drawn all my knowledge of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion from Protestant books containing every variety of 
belief. . . . Before proceeding further, I shall have first 
to unlearn what I have learnt.” 

But are there no redeeming features in this sombre picture? 
Fortunately there are. So by way of conclusion I shall 
briefly indicate two of the most important. In the first place, 
Protestants have not profited to the extent which one might 
have expected, by the tremendous weapon that circumstances 
had placed in their hands. They have no doubt succeeded 
more than we in penetrating the educated classes. They have 
effected many remarkable conversions. There are many dis- 
tinguished Protestants in the forefront of the Indian Renais- 
sance—Toru Dutt, Michael Madhusudhan Dutta, Pundita 
Ramabai, Narayan Vaman Tilak, Prof. Sathianathan. But the 
educated class as a whole remains hostile to them. In spite 
of the reforming tendencies of modern Hinduism, Indians in 
general remain strongly attached to certain ideals in religion 
which they do not find in Protestantism, the ideal of 
asceticism and renunciation, of the monastic life, of cere- 
monial worship, of sacramentalism. They realize that the 
materialism which they condemn in the West is in great 
measure the fruit of Protestantism. Catholicism has all the 
features which they profess to admire. It is also supra- 
National, by no means identified with the English rule. 
Gandhi’s attitude towards Protestantism is typical of his 
countrymen. It was presented to him in the most persuasive 
ways by friends who were dear to him. But he found it in- 
sufficient ; he turned back to his own “ Sanathana Dharma.” 

Even more encouraging is the multiplication of Catholic 
University Colleges in recent years. In this work, the Pro- 
testants were far ahead of us. In a masterly study,’ Rev. 
Father Maké of Madura, has described the rise of Protestant 


* “L’Enseignement supérieur et les Missions," Rome: Secrétariat des 
Missions. 
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education, its capital part in the Protestant missionary push, 
the late awakening of Catholics. But the awakening, though 
late, is real. In Southern India as many as 8 First-Grade 
Colleges have been founded during the last 10 years, three 
for women and five for men. Apart from Catholics, the 
majority of those who pass through these colleges are Hindus, 
with a sprinkling of Mohammedans and Protestants. English 
literature, and the history of Europe, explained by Catholics 
not only cease to be a danger to these students but are a posi- 
tive means of propaganda. For they afford more opportunities 
for the exposition of Catholic beliefs than if they had ignored 
Catholicism altogether. The graduates of Catholic Colleges 
carry with them everywhere a profound distrust of Protestant 
methods in history and controversy, and an instinctive 
sympathy for a great Institution cruelly wronged by a vic- 
torious and unscrupulous foe. Moreover the authorities of 
the Catholic Colleges get into University Councils, fight 
against anti-Catholic text-books, and thus hinder a good deal 
of harm. However, much remains to be done, especially in 
Northern India. There is moreover a tendency among our 
own ranks to minimize the importance of this form of aposto- 
late. But Catholicism in India will not be safe unless it has 
a leading hand in the interpretation of European history and 
literature. Even our work among the backward classes may 
become impossible if the educated class is hostile or preju- 
diced. For the educational conditions in India are such that 
unless the young man who has the making of the India of 
to-morrow in his hands be in some sense at least for us, he 
will be literally against us. Merely indifferent, he will not, he 


cannot, be. 
J. D’SOUZA, S.J. 





GLOW-WORMS 


WAS sitting, one evening, among the ruins of an old 
I Abbey—one of those sad memorials of that dark page 

in England’s history, when a wicked king despoiled the 
Church, and— 

“ The civil fury of the time 
Made sport of sacrilegious crime.” 

The crumbling walls of the spacious choir; the grand east 
window with its four great mullions; two arches of the nave; 
part of a transept, with the newel stair which once gave access 
to a central tower; and, beyond, some ivy-covered traces 
of the refectory, were all that had survived the ravages of 
time. But it sufficed to show how glorious must have been 
this once-famed centre of devotion, learning and pious works. 

My guide book spoke of these ruins as “ a favourite resort 
for picnic parties, and full of interest for artist, archeologist 
and architect,’ but had nothing to say of them as a sacred 
shrine whither many a pilgrim came for prayer and quiet 
reflection; to recall the days when England was Catholic, 
and every village church had its tabernacle where God, really 
present, was adored; and to pray that she may one day re- 
cover her lost inheritance. 

My own poor prayers had been offered in the ruined 
sanctuary, and I had sat on late into the evening at the base 
of one of the pillars. Presently, the stars appeared, and the 
moon rose. They told me of Mary and the blessed saints 
looking down upon this darkened land. Then I began to 
wonder if the ground where so many saints had trod, and 
which had once been bathed in the sunlight of the Faith and 
saturated with the dew of grace, did not indeed contain within 
itself the seeds of its own regeneration? Surely, I thought, 
this land has so absorbed the faith that, even as the tiny blade 
breaks through in the spring, though the seed had appeared to 
die in the wintry ground, so the light of that faith must one 
day issue forth and again be manifest. And then, as if in 
direct assurance of this, a strange thing happened. Looking 
on the ground round about me, I saw dotted here and there 
among the grass, a number of those little phosphorescent 
beetles we call glow-worms. These tiny luminaries seemed, 
indeed, to spring from the ground as living flames—symbols 
of the light of Truth which a long winter of heretic darkness 
had apparently extinguished. 
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Now, indulging this fancy, I began to associate with these 
glow-worms, instances which my mind recalled of wonderful 
manifestations of a living faith and devotion found here and 
there among the ruins of the Old Religion, amid the darkness 
of unbelief. Very humble “ glow-worms ” they were which 
my memory thus called forth, but the more I considered 
them, the more I realized how much we Catholics might learn 
from them if we were but humble enough to accept them as 
our teachers. Listen to their simple stories, and then say if 
you do not agree with me. Remember, I give you, without 
any gloss or embroidery, plain facts for the truth of which I 
can personally vouch. These heretic “ glow-worms ” stand 
out vividly in my memory, and are not the creation of my own 
fancy. 

Let us suppose that in one of your soul’s “ dry seasons ”’ all 
the life has gone out of your prayers—for prayers and sacra- 
ments feel the drought dreadfully. You have long been 
anxious, we will say, for the conversion of one who is very 
dear to you—conversion to the Faith, or from some sinful 
course. You have remembered that person in your daily 
prayers; at holy Mass, and Benediction. You have said 
Novenas; you have petitioned Our Lady, and invoked the 
aid of your favourite saints, but you have seen no indication 
of a change, and in this season of dryness your eyes have 
“ Failed for His word, saying, When wilt thou comfort me?” 
In your heart of hearts you begin to think that the matter is 
hopeless. 

Mark, then, the shining of one of my little glow-worms. 

In a very poor part of the Notting Hill district there was, 
at the time of which I speak, a little iron Mission Church. 
The curate-in-charge would resent our calling it a Protestant 
mission, for he was an advanced “ Anglo-Catholic.” Re- 
turning one morning from his early Celebration, he brought 
with him, to breakfast, his small server. He was a lad of 
about ten years of age, and was the son of a great drunkard 
who was the terror of the neighbourhood. While at their 
breakfast, the Missioner said: “Anything the matter, Sonnie? 
You don’t look up to much!” 

“I don’t feel up to much, Father; I’m sort of tired.” 

“ Had a bad night?” 

** Yes.” 

“ Through Dads?” 

“Yes, in a way.” 
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“ Been beating you again?” 

“* No, he didn’t beat me.” 

“Well, why not tell me all about it? Perhaps I can help 
you.” 

“You can’t do nothing, Father. It’s only that I’ve been up 
all night.” 

“Up all night, eh? What have you been doing?” 

“Well, if you will have it, Father, I’ve been up praying 
for Dads, that he may be converted.” 

“So that’s it, is it? Very well. Now don’t you get worry- 
ing any more about that. Those prayers are going to be 
answered, dear boy—you may be perfectly certain about 
that.” 

And answered they were; very promptly, and very wonder- 
fully. That lad’s father became the right-hand of the Mis- 
sion, and a tremendous power for good in the place. 

In silence and humility, let us bow the head and thank God 
for the shining of that little “ glow-worm.” And in the 
light of it get you back to your intercessions for that dear one 
for whose conversion you are longing. How many of us, I 
wonder, have wrestled all the night through for a soul’s salva- 
tion! Doesn't that little fellow make one feel small? 

But we have not done with him yet. You shall hear some- 
thing more about him—something which will amaze you, and 
also leave you puzzled. 

This first, however, by way of introduction: 

You and I, as Catholics, have a belief in Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, that nothing in the world can possibly shake. 
We don’t ¢hink He is in the Tabernacle, we know it. Very 
well. 

Now, do you know what it is to be sitting in a room where 
several people are present, either taking part in the general 
conversation or listening to some music, when, suddenly, some 
strange psychic force moves you, and looking up you see what 
you instinctively knew you would see—one who is very dear to 
you has just entered. The presence was felt before it was 
seen, and that the thrill was reciprocal is evident, for your 
eyes instantly meet. 

Now realize this. Directly you enter a Catholic church, 
Jesus in the Tabernacle knows, of coyrse, that you have done 
so. And as He loves us individually and vehemently, it 
is not fanciful to suppose that His Heart has thrilled at your 
approach, and that there issues from that Tabernacle a 
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spiritual vibration. Now, the question is, do you pick up that 
vibration? Is your heart so attuned to His Heart that it has 
responded to that thrill, and set up, as it were, a line of com- 
munication? The union of which I speak is something which 
lies much deeper than the surface emotion of “ sensible de- 
light,” which, I suppose, all of us experience at times, and 
more or less. It is the deep, answering to the call of the deep; 
a psychic linking force felt only by the true lover. 

You may reply that you certainly have read something 
about this in the lives of the saints; that some of them had 
had that exquisite sense of the Presence of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, that they have known for a certainty upon 
which altar the Host was reserved, though there was no lamp, 
or other material indication, but that such “ sensitiveness ”’ 
can hardly be looked for in an ordinary Catholic, however 
devout he may be. 

Well, leave the stars—the saints—and come back with me 
to my little “ glow-worm.” And do not forget that he was 
a Protestant lad, brought up in the slums, by a drunken 
father. 

After breakfast on that morning of which I told you, the 
Missioner asked the boy if he would like to go upstairs and 
get a bit of sleep, there being no school that day. No, he 
didn’t feel like going to sleep then. Would he like to spend 
the morning looking at the shops; have a bit of dinner, 
and then go to the Zoo? Yes. That would be fine. He'd 
just love it. So off they started. 

In the course of the morning they came to a church, an 
“ Anglo-Catholic ” church, and the clergyman said: ‘* We 
will go in here, Sonnie, and say a prayer for your father.” 
The lad entered first, dipped his finger in the holy water 
stoup, crossed himself, and then genuflected. 

‘““ They don’t reserve here,” said his friend, “so you should 
merely bow to the altar.” 

“But He’s on the altar, Father.” 

“No, dear boy. There is certainly a Tabernacle, but no 
lamp, and no veil: which means that the Blessed Sacrament 
is not there.” 

“ But He is there, Father; I 4now He's there.” 

To satisfy the boy, the Missioner turned to a woman who 
was cleaning the church, and asked if they “ reserved ”’ there. 
“Oh yes!” she replied, ‘ but they are filling the lamp, and 
changing the veil.” With a look that made the parson feel 
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unpleasantly cheap, the lad said: “ 1 wonder you didn’t feel 
Him, Father.” 

Truly, the light of this little ‘“‘ glow-worm ”’ seems to rival 
that of the stars. But you will probably ask how this could 
possibly happen in a Protestant church, where the Real 
Presence is lacking? After relating the incident to a Catho- 
lic bishop, I put the same question. He replied, as did 
also a well-known Jesuit priest, on another occasion, that 
there are certainly some Anglican clergymen who, through 
the Order of Corporate Reunion or otherwise, have ob- 
tained Orders which are valid, though wholly illicit, and 
so they have the power to consecrate the Elements. But 
after all, this is a side issue, and what is of greatest im- 
portance to us is the fact that here we have a little lad from 
the slums showing keener appreciation of what he has been 
told is “‘ the Mass,” and of the Presence of Our Lord in tie 
Tabernacle than the majority of those of the household,— 
teaching us old Catholics what devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment really means. 

Bound up with this subject of devotion to Jesus in 
the Tabernacle is that of Holy Communion. Given health 
and opportunity, we may take it that an ordinary Catholic 
aiming at a good life will make his Communion at least once 
a week, while the ardent lover of Our Lord will desire to do 
so daily. Nevertheless, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are very many whose love does not urge them to 
the altar more often than once a month, or even once in three 
months. They will not fail to be at Mass on Sundays, and 
Feasts of obligation, but frequent Communion does not ap- 
peal tothem. There is no real craving for the Angels’ Food, 
never any Aunger for it. Yet they would bitterly resent being 
told that they were not good Catholics. Without attempting 
to examine their reasons, or excuses, one is simply stating 
the fact. 

It is a far cry from the London slums tothe coast of Corn- 
wall, but it is there that my next “ glow-worm ”’ appears. 

In a little fishing village not very far from Newquay, there 
lived an old woman named Martha. She was“ passing rich ” 
on half-a-crown a week, which she had from the Parish, and 
a trifle she made by knitting socks angl,stockings for the men. 
Out of this she paid a shilling a week for rent, twopence a 
week for the Sunday “‘offertory,” a penny for Missions, and a 
certain percentage of her “ knitting money” for the fund 
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being raised for a permanent church, to replace the iron 
building. When the call was made for this, she was able 
to hand over ten shillings. 

So long as she was able to walk, she was seen every Sunday 
morning hobbling along with the aid of her stick, to the 
early celebration. On one occasion, a neighbour called to 
her from her doorway: 

“What! Going to Communion again to-day, Martha? 
You went last Sunday, didn’t you?” ‘ Aye, of course I be 
going again. / can’t live on yesterday's victuals.”. In course 
of time, however, she became too infirm to walk; but she did 
not regard that as sufficient reason for not going to Commu- 
nion. There was a near neighbour who had a good stout 
wheelbarrow, and she made arrangements with him to wheel 
her to church for “ the eight o’clock ” every Sunday morn- 
ing. To see her passing through the village thus, always, 
of course, in her best clothes, may have been amusing, but 
it was a wonderful object-lesson. But at length, even that 
could not be managed, for she became too weak to leave her 
room. So what wasto be done now? She could still manage 
to dress herself, and every Sunday morning, before she had 
any breakfast, she put on her best bonnet and shawl; set a 
morsel of bread, and a wineglass containing a teaspoonful 
of homemade wine, on a small round table. There she sat 
with her large prayer book, and read the Communion Service. 
At the prayer of consecration she bowed her head, and then 
reverently consumed the bread and wine. Can you imagine 
a more beautiful “ spiritual communion”? And in the light 
of this “ glow-worm,” does not the tepid Catholic appear 
at a decided disadvantage? 

And now, touching confession. What a difficulty this is 
with many of us! Or rather, what difficulties we raise about 
it! And if we keep putting it off, how soon the little mole- 
hills that we create grow into mountains! The very real 
difficulties, however, with which our next “ glow-worm ” had 
to contend, can never be ours, thank God! 

This time, it is a boy of ten who lived in a mining village 
in the Midlands. He, too, was a server, and had been taught 
by his clergyman to go to his confession regularly once a 
month, and before great Festivals. He left home for some 
months, to stay with a relative in a distant town. Shortly 
after his arrival there, though laughed at by all in the house, 
he set out for confession. It was a Saturday afternoon. 
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Arriving at the parish church, he found it locked, and no 
notice on the Board as to when confessions were heard—it 
never occurred to him that they sever were heard there. 
Nothing daunted, he asked where the Vicarage was, and was 
directed to a large house close by. He rang the bell and 
asked if he could see a clergyman, and after being kept in 
the hall for some time, was finally shown into the study. 
What happened there, he shall tell you in his own words: 

“In the armchair, by the fire, I saw a very kind-looking 
old gentleman, smoking a pipe. He looked up at me and 
said, ‘ Well, little man, and what can I do for you?’ I told 
him I wanted to make my confession. ‘ Want to what?’ 
he said. So I told him again that I wanted 'to make my 
confession, and when would he be at the church? ‘ Makea 
confession, eh? And pray what have you been up to?’ I 
told him I had not been doing anything particular, but I 
was going to Holy Communion the next morning, and wanted 
to make my confession first. He said: ‘ All right, my boy, 
all right. I’m quite willing to hear what you've got to say.’ 
I asked him what time he would be in church, to hear it. He 
said he was not going to church again, and there was no 
need for that. ‘Say what you've got to now.’ I thought 
he would put on a surplice, or at least a stole, but he didn’t 
move, so I knelt down by the side of his chair, and made my 
confession while he went on smoking. He didn’t say any- 
thing until I had finished, and then I waited for my penance, 
and absolution. Instead of giving me either, he puffed away 
at his pipe a bit, and at last said: ‘ And you've been doing 
all that? You maughty boy! Now, mark my words, I'll 
write home and tell your father.’ ” 

Many like discouragements awaited that boy, ere he got 
back to his old church, and though he was sorely puzzled 
and perplexed it never once entered his head to give up 
going to confession; and I think we must admit that he is 
a glowing example for many of us Catholics. 

And now, back to another Anglican mission church in the 
London slums. It was Christmastide, and just inside the 
church was a Crib. The rocky walls of the stable were roughly 
designed with crumpled brown paper, touched up with 
coloured chalks. Close to the edge, and quite near to the 
ground, was the little manger, containing the figure of the 
Holy Child; those of Our Lady and St. Joseph being on 
either side. In the dark blue canvas above, a star had been 
cut, and behind it was an electric bulb. 
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I do not know how many “ glow-worms”’ came to that 
Crib, but will tell you of two little creatures whose light, me- 
thinks, was brighter than that of the star above it. 

The first was a ragged child of nine or so, who approached 
the Crib with an armful of dolls. Of all sorts and sizes 
were those dolls; some fully dressed; some very much 
dishabille ; some whole; some lacking in one or more limbs. 
These were first placed in a heap on the ground, then, one by 
one, the little girl held them up before the Holy Babe, and 
afterwards set them down, as far as circumstances permitted, 
in an attitude of devotion. When all had been thus placed 
in a row, the child herself knelt down and said her prayers. 
And if that is not a lesson for Catholic mothers, I do not 
know what is. It would quite spoil it, to enlarge upon it. 

But there was yet another little “ glow-worm” at that 
Crib. 

A child of eight or nine entered the church leading by the 
hand a toddler of two years. Both were very poorly clad, 
and barefooted; also very grimy. To the native dirt which 
covered her face, the infant hau a lded some sticky substance 
of the nature of toffee, at the undissolved portion of which 
she was sucking with keenest relish. Not a very prepossess- 
ing infant at the best of times, you would say; and one to be 
carefully avoided now, until the sweet had been disposed of 
and face and fingers washed. And yet that babe is about 
to teach us all a very wonderful lesson. 

Doubtless you often get somewhat impatient at the many 
calls that are made upon you, especially at Christmastide. 
Catholics, you say, are always begging for something; and 
when the special collections are made at the door, perhaps 
you ignore the plate altogether, or perhaps you look among 
your silver for apenny. Now watch that grubby little infant. 
She toddles by her sister’s side, up to the Crib; gives one 
long, rapturous look at the Holy Babe, and then takes from 
her mouth what is left of the sweet and gives it to Jesus! 
The one possession, which was affording her such keen de- 
light, she places between His lips and leaves it there. 

Dear little “‘ glow-worm”’! In the beautiful light of your 
utterly unselfish love; in that offering of your one and only 
treasure, let us try to learn how to give to Our Lord, without 
counting the cost. Very literally is this a case of “ Out of 
the mouths of infants and sucklings hast Thou perfected 
praise.” 

“ SPRETUS.” 
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II 

[The extracts from Mr. Thangapragasam Pillay’s diary, 
published in our last number, had brought us to March 8th, on 
which day, under stress of renewed disturbances which were 
rendering his home life unendurable, he determined to appeal 
for help to the Bishop of Mylapore, then accidentally in the 
neighbourhood. In the passage which follows we get an 
interesting side-light on the working of the railway system in 
southern India, which, it would seem, does not always function 
with the smoothness which in this country we should consider 
desirable. That Mr. T.P.—he will pardon us we trust an inform- 
ality which economizes space—was evidently much flattered by 
the attention which His Lordship, Mgr. Theotonius E. Ribeiro 
Vieira de Castro, paid to his story, is as natural and inevitable 
as the distress of mind which preceded the interview. In spite 
of a phrase or two there is not much indication in the narrative 
that the author was trying to pose as a hero.] 


ARCH 9g, 1920.—The day dawned as well as usual 
M mischiefs. The train service changed from this 

day, unfortunately for me. Hence there was no 
noon train to goto Tanjore. I was informed by the station- 
master of Nidamangalam that a goods train would run at 
11 a.m. Without taking my noon meals I went to the station 
and got a first class ticket as it was a goods train. That train 
instead of coming at 11.30 a.m. reached Nidamangalam at 
1.20 p.m. I got into it and reached Tanjore at 3 p.m. and 
went to the presbytery direct. The Bishop was very busy with 
the visitors and petitioners. Very Rev. Father Mederlet and 
Rev. Father Ignatius were there with the Bishop... . 

As I saw the Bishop I told him that I was the man troubled 
by devil; as the Bishop had already heard about my troubles 
from Doctor Ponnusamy Pillay of Tanjore, to whom I had 
written about my troubles. His Lordship, the Bishop of 
Mylapore, gave me a seat close to his seat and heard me 
patiently, putting off all other affairs arranged for the time. 
The Bishop took a very great interest in my affairs, and gave 
me sound advice that I should be firm in my faith and that 
I should not have recourse to Hindu magicians. He quoted 
the case of Job and of many saints‘ I told him that I had 
not got that moral strength and that I would become mad 
soon if early relief were not given. 
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The undermentioned writings were found (on the morning 
of March oth before I left Nidamangalam to see the Bishop) 
below the apology of my clerk on the previous day. [Tamil 
text follows, but is here omitted]. English: “I pardoned 
you. I will not leave them. Have you got sense? I am 
instigated by some one. Whatever they may do, I will not 
leave them.” When I was talking with the Bishop I men- 
tioned to him of the above correspondence, and he advised 
me not to have correspondence with the devil and that all 
the writings should be rubbed out. The Bishop was at- 
tentively hearing me without caring for other matters already 
arranged for the time. He took the squeezed tin and en- 
thronement picture of the Sacred Heart. I requested the 
Bishop to send me a priest in order to bless my house ‘at 
Nidamangalam. He readily consented. I wanted to have 
the Very Rev. Father Mederlet, who has already the interest 
of my family in view ever since his arrival in Tanjore, and 
the Bishop gave a ready permission. Very Rev. Father 
Mederlet promised to go [come] on the 11th idem by 10 a.m. 
train after saying Mass in Tanjore. I had my weapons, a 
crucifix which the Bishop specially blessed and gave it to 
me and my rosary. I returned to Nidamangalam at 
6.30 p.m. and went to my house with a heart full of sorrow 
and grief with equal fear. That night we began to recite 
prayers and I placed the specially blessed crucifix before 
us, with two candles burning before it. As we were praying, 
the crucifix was thrown from its place and it fell on the 
cloth of my daughter aged about six years who was sitting 
next to me. I took care after that to hold the crucifix tightly 
in my hands. 

March 10, 1920. I went inside the middle hall, when 
I found the hall damp with water. I asked my people why 
it was damp and they replied that from the hearth which was 
burning in the northern verandah a piece of casuarina wood! 
full with fire was thrown inside the middle hall from which 
fire spread throughout the hall and that water was therefore 
poured to clean it. I became irritated and went to the burn- 
ing place and said thus: “ You devil, why do you trouble us 


* As far back as 1885 one may read in Sir W. W. Hunter's /mperial Gazetteer 
of India, wnder “Chengalpat” (Vol. III., pp. 381—382), how “the caswarina 
plantations are extending year by year” in the Madras Presidency; and he 
adds: “The tree yields rapid returns, attaining in favourable localities its 
full growth in about fifteen years ; and as there is a large and increasing demand 
for firewood in Madras, the enterprise has attained such proportions as to change 
materially the physical aspect of long stretches of the coast.” 
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like this? You know very well that we are all the children 
of God and we have not done anything wrong to you. Why 
should you then come trouble us like this? Your proper 
place is hell, where there would always be burning fire. It 
would be well and good if you would go back to your place.” 
Having said these words I recited the Apostles’ Creed. After 
finishing it, I went to the middle hall and went towards 
the eastern room about ten feet off the hearth, with my boy 
aged two in one of my hands. He was also walking with me. 
The devil suddenly took another big piece of burning fire 
and threw it with great force between my legs. I at once 
turned back and saw the whole hall filled with fire. 

Oh! my God! _ I became very much irritated and beat the 
floor where the casuarina wood piece fell with my shoes five 
or six times, and so did Dr. Ponnusamy Pillay. The same 
havoc continued without mitigation. The undermentioned 
writings were again found in the bathroom. [Tamil given 
with the following translation]: 


Sir, you rogue, are you so very strong-headed. The 
inmates of this house have done nothing against me. I 
will not leave them alone unless they become Hindus. 

(Signed) R. M. Kurali. 


As soon as I saw these writings I was a new man alto- 
gether. My faith towards my God became more deeply 
rooted and I gave expressions to the following words, as 
from the above incidents it would seem that the devil was 
always hearing us. 


O Devil, You think it easy to convert me to Hinduism 
by your threatening writings. Beware, I am the child 
of God; I give you to understand clearly this moment 
once for all that I am ready to lose my property, wife, 
children and all that I possess and my life too. But 
don’t think I will ever lose my soul. I am ready to 
die a martyr for the sake of my Saviour, Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Dr. Ponnusamy Pillay who heard me replying in the above 
tone said I did well in having replied to the devil in the 
manner indicated above. I know that the devil was always 
in the house, and whatever remarks we passed there was 
a ready reply. 

At about 11 a.m. I went inside, when my people told 
me that the toddy which was placed in a cocoa-nut shell in 
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one of the corners of the middle hall was thrown away 
[spilt] after two hours by the devil. I was just then stand- 
ing in the entrance to the eastern room. Just in front of 
me in the corner toddy was left in the vessel. Immediately 
this vessel with toddy was thrown away a few feet off. Then 
my maternal aunt who was lying inside the eastern room said 
that it was not right to give the devil toddy, and that I should 
not repeat it for the evening. Before she closed her mouth 
she was beaten [struck?] with a plantain peel, and a handful 
of sand was thrown on her head, and she received a blow 
by a mat which was close to her. I then made up my mind 
not to give toddy any longer. From that moment I stopped 
it. The mischief continued until we went to bed. 

March 11th. The day dawned and we were all very happy 
and merry, full of hopes that the presence of the priest would 
surely give us relief. In the morning I was supervising the 
cleaning of the western room with the object that Very Rev. 
Father Mederlet might stop there for the day. My daughter 
was sweeping this room and I was standing just near the 
entrance, when I received a severe blow in my left hand 
and something fell down. To my great grief I found it to 
be a metal crucifix made of brass, which was kept inside 
a box in the eastern room, thrown at me with very great 
force. Then I said: “ O Devil, you used my good crucifix 
as a weapon to beat me.” Before I closed my mouth I 
observed a shadow high as a human being, covered with 
black blanket, but no human being visible, throwing with very 
great force something, and it was a big wooden plate which 
fell just in front of me in the middle hall. Just at this 
moment the whole house seemed to be filled with dust. 

Afterwards I went to the railway station to receive Very 
Rev. Father Mederlet. He came with Rao Sahib M.R.Ry [?] 
S. Arogiasamy Pillay, Retired Huzur Sheristadar of the Tan- 
jore Collectorate and a Catholic. We all went to our house. 
Very Rev. Father Mederlet blessed the broken crucifix since 
repaired and the one blessed by the Bishop on the 9th and 
thrown away [down?] by the devil that night while we were 
reciting our prayers. These crucifixes were left inside the 
eastern room over a small raised seat. These two were 
thrown out one after the other from the eastern room in 
[into?] the middle hall while the Rev. Father and myself 
were in the western room. I saw the throwing away of the 
crucifixes and at once pointed it out to Very Rev. Father 
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Mederlet. The Rev. Father took his dinner in the western 
room. After this, I, Mr. Arogiasamy Pillay and Dr. 
Ponnusamy Pillay, with Mr. A. P. in the middle were taking 
our meals. When we were thus taking our meals, two small 
mangoes fell over my leaf [used for a plate?] from the roof 
of the house. At 3 p.m. Very Rev. Father Mederlet with 
his own hands fixed nails with special medals in all the rooms 
and pasted picture of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the eastern 
room. After this, the consecration ceremony of the family 
to the Sacred Heart was performed and I was asked by the 
Rev. Father to fix the enthronement picture to the wall of 
the eastern room by means of four nails. It was so done. 
Just below it, the relic of Don Bosco! was fixed and nailed. 
_ The medal which was placed in the southern wall of the 
eastern room was immediately missing. Another medal was 
substituted; it was also missing, and this was not replaced. 
Very Rev. Father Mederlet and Mr. A. P. strongly advised 
that I should have a novena in honour of St. Joseph, invoking 
his special aid to drive away the devil, and that it should 
commence that very day (March 11th) so that it should 
finish on the 19th idem, feast of St. Joseph. 

[The novena was faithfully. carried through in spite of 
disturbances and interruptions. Some of these latter were 
due to the interest taken in the phenomena by neighbours 
and other well-meaning persons. ] 

I would be receiving letters [Mr. T. P. continues] from 
my Hindu friends, suggesting the names of very clever Hindu 
and Mohammedan magicians well-versed in the Black Art. 
I would tell them that I was a Christian and that it would 
be against my faith if I would have recourse to magicians to 
drive out devils. My house was a regular prayer-house both 
day and night. I would be always hearing the muttering of 
prayers. When the prayers would finish the devil will com- 
mence to do us mischief and I will be hearing the noise of 
the throwing of brick-bats, metal vessels and the like. The 
one peculiarity I was noticing throughout was a cessation 
of all troubles as soon as prayers would commence until it 
would be finished. An Udaiyar Christian of Thachangurietu 
was sent by Mr. Periyashambi Nadar, a rich and influential 
Christian resident of Tanjore, in order to recite prayers from 


* The relic of Don Bosco was no doubt supplied by Fr. Mederlet, who is 
a Salesian. 
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Sathuru Sankaramalai (Christian prayer book, containing 
prayers to St. Michael and St. Antony for driving out devils). 
As soon as he entered the middle hall he sat down and said in 
a loud noise [sic, ? voice]: ‘ Well, devil, come before me.” 
Before he closed his mouth a big casuarina wood which was 
burning in the hearth in the northern verandah was thrown 
with great force before him. In the course of the same day 
he sat with my family members to recite prayers. The devil 
at once threw over him an aluminium vessel used for leaving 
chunam! for betel-leaf, and as a result of such throwing 
his body was covered with the chunam water. 

On one of these days it [the devil] set fire to the thatched 
shed in front of the northern verandah, which was at once 
put out, and without much damage. It set fire to the cloth 
of the cousin brother of the Rev. Father Maria Jeganndar, 
S.J., of the Trichinopoly College, who was helping me all 
these days. I was filled with very great anxiety and care. 
How many times I was beaten [struck?], the children were 
beaten, the vessels were thrown, sacred pictures torn and 
sacred medals missing, God only knows. When we began 
to pray with crucifix or picture, it was immediately thrown 
away. Hence whenever we recited our prayers I would hold 
the crucifix in my hand tightly until the prayers are finished. 
The holy Bible was removed from the box and thrown away 
several times. Hence I removed the Bible to the Office 
verandah as well as the crucifix. 

[These details seem somewhat inconsistent with the state- 
ment made above concerning “ the cessation of all troubles 
as soon as prayers began,” but it may be that the disturbance 
only marked the actual moment of beginning prayers. Pos- 
sibly when the prayers had once got under weigh the torment- 
ing agency was quiet. It is curious that in several European 
hauntings of the same kind, some of them two or three 
centuries old, and even in Lutheran households, the same 
observation is made that while prayers were going on, the 
disturbances—moving and breaking of crockery, etc.—were, 
for the time, suspended. } 

Another little incident, which happened on the night of 
the 13th instant and on the morning of the 14th idem, may 
be taken for what it is worth. On this night at 3 a.m. I 


* Chunam is a very fine kind of quicklime made from calcined shells and 
used for chewing with betel. A small piece of the betel nut is wrapped up 
in a leaf of the betel vine with a pellet of chunam. The mastication causes 
a copious flow of saliva of brick-red colour which dyes the lips, etc. 
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went out of my room and returned. As I was half asleep 
I saw a female figure standing at the entrance to the eastern 
room in which I was sleeping. Though there was a light 
burning, it appeared to me to be dark. While lying down 
I asked the figure “ Who are you?” The figure with- 
out giving me a reply retraced [sic] not turning its back. As 
it was going I was also watching it closely. As soon as it re- 
tracted as far as the wall it stopped. Within two seconds it 
rushed into the room in which I was lying down, and as soon 
as I saw it again, I asked ‘“‘ Who are you? \Who are you?” 
The figure replied [Tamil words quoted] “ Why, Father!” 
and so replying, without standing a minute, it went inside 
the room. I at once revealed this to the unfortunate wife, 
who is much reduced on account of these troubles, and [to] 
my maternal aunt whom God has sent for my help. 

We went to sleep again. After day dawned at 9 a.m. 
my wife was narrating this to my eldest daughter who is 
here with her husband. She appears to have said in reply 
that she prayed the previous night before going to bed in the 
western room to the unfortunate deceased sister, Achi Ammal, 
saying, [Tamil again]: ‘‘ Father is much troubled without 
help,” and requesting her to come for help. Just at this time 
I went inside the particular room where my wife, my 
daughter and aunt were sitting discussing about the vision 
and dream, when my wife told me about my eldest daughter's 
prayer, and said that the vision I saw in the night must be 
that of our beloved daughter Achi Ammal, alias Lourdes 
Mary Ammal (deceased). I was considering over it, and 
went to the next bath-room within a minute after this, where 
in the wall these writings were found. [Tamil given as 
before]. In English, ““ My beloved Mamma. I am in the 
dark place. If I had been in heaven would I have left 
you in this condition? (signed) Lourdes Mary.”’ The writing 
[of] each letter resembles that of my deceased daughter. As 
soon as I saw this, I shed tears and called my wife to come 
and see the writings. She was in the next adjoining room. 
She and all the children and maternal aunt, came and saw 
these writings. All began to weep; it was a weeping house 
for one full hour or more. 

The Sub-Registrar of Nidamangalam, a Hindu, is a pious 
and God-fearing man and he is an obliging officer. Having 
heard of my troubles he came to see me on the night of the 
4th instant when the parish priest of Mannargudi was in my 
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house. He took his seat in a bench in the front verandah 
of the old house. After the priest left he wanted to see the 
several places where the havoc was committed. I took him to 
the upstairs and showed him the several places where clothes 
were burnt and pictures pasted in the walls were burnt, and 
also to the downstairs cooking room where cross marks were 
rubbed out by means of cow dung. He closely noted all 
these and asked me to send a piece of silk on the next morn- 
ing. He added that he would send something rolled in the 
silk and that I might leave it in a place where there ,would 
be no access to children and others. I sent a piece of silk 
and the Sub-Registrar was kind enough to send a packet. 
I accordingly left it in the upstairs in a niche. When cruci- 
fixes, pictures and other holy things were either destroyed, 
thrown away or burnt, this silk packet alone was left un- 
touched. As stated above, I left the old house on the night 
of the 6th instant. The distance from the old house to the 
new house will be more than a furlong. On March 11th 
when Very Rev. Father Mederlet came for the first time, 
after he blessed the new house I took him to the old house, 
where I noticed this silk packet in the niche I left it. Two 
or three days after this that silk packet was found in one 
of the windows of the new house. . . . 

[We are not told anything of the contents of the packet, 
but when its mysterious transference from one house to the 
other was being discussed, one of the “females” of the house- 
hold remarked: “ would it not be equally possible for the 
devil to bring back the medal of the Madonna,” which after 
sundry disappearances and reappearances had finally been 
lost in the old house? Whereupon, as Mr. T. P. assures us, 
before she had finished speaking this medal fell from the 
roof into the middle of the group. The disturbances did not 
cease, or apparently grow less, with the continuance of the 
novena. In particular the diary states that the Enthronement 
picture, the Agnus Dei, and the relic containing the blood 
of Don Bosco, all of which had been fixed in their places 
securely by Father Mederlet on the occasion of his visit on 
March 11th, were torn to pieces. The Bishop of Mylapore 
accordingly authorized the same Very Rev. Father to say 
Mass in the house, and the news of this reached Mr. T. P. on 
the 17th.] 

How happy I was when I got these happy tidings, God 
only knows. Next morning the Very Rev. Father arrived 
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and went straight to my house. His whole care was to give 
me relief. Though it was 10 a.m. when his train arrived, 
he did not care for his coffee. [The writer’s views as to the 
obligation of fasting communion would seem, it must be ad- 
mitted, to be a little vague]. We all confessed. There 
was the solemn Mass, we received holy communion and the 
Mass finished. After taking the poor and untimely coffee 
given to Rev. Father Mederlet, S.C., he sat in the entrance to 
the eastern room, having the middle hall and western room 
in his view, and said thus: “I would see what the devil 
would do.”” Nothing serious happened. Everything seemed 
to be quiet andcalm. He left Nidamangalam for Tanjore by 
the evening 6.30 p.m. train and said that I would be all 
right on the next day, being the last day of the novena and 
the day of the festival of St. Joseph. 

I told the Very Rev. Father that I have strong hopes in 
St. Joseph that he would give me complete relief from the 
next day, and added that if I could get such relief I would 
arrange to say High Mass [presumably he means—have 
High Mass said] for the souls of the dead in my family on 
a Wednesday after Easter, that I would feed not less than 
100 poor persons, that a procession would be had on the 
evening of the same day in honour of St. Joseph, that I 
would publish this great favour done to my family both in 
Christian and Hindu newspapers, and that this would be also 
announced in the church on the rejoicing day. I related 
the same thing to my Hindu friends and magicians who 
were constantly visiting me and watching the result. 

March 19, 1920. The day dawned and my heart was full 
of anxiety as to what would happen. At 6.30 a.m. an iron 
frying-pan which was in the northern verandah fell suddenly 


with a loud noise just very close to my head when I was lying 


down in the eastern room. I immediately got up saying: 
“Oh, you devil, you have not left me yet” and recited 
Apostles’ Creed. Half an hour hence’my upper cloth which 
was kept in an open box, was taken out of it, kept [sic] on 
the floor and burnt. We were all anxiously waiting how the 
day would pass. To our great joy and surprise we saw 
writings in the bath-room that the devil had left us, that it 
would never appear, and that it was proceeding to trouble 
the person who instigated it to trouble us. How happy a day 
it was! Thanks toSt. Joseph! He gave us complete relief. 
From that moment till this date, viz., April 21, 1920, we 
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are enjoying complete peace of mind. How grateful we are 
to our patron saint, we cannot express in word of mouth. 
April 28th has been fixed for the day to render our heart-felt 
homage to our patron saint and benefactor St. Joseph. As 
promised by me I had the happy news published in the Hindu 
papers [Tamil titles quoted] “ the Friend of the Hindu ” and 
“The Truth-Teller,” dated 16 Panguni Siddherti, equiva- 
lent to March 28, 1920. , 5 -pi74NGAPRAGASAM PILLAY. 

[This is certainly a very curious narrative and the first impulse 
of the reader, especially if he has never looked into the evidence 
cited in similar cases of poltergeist phenomena, will be to dismiss 
the whole as a cock-and-bull story, or a pious fraud, and at any 
rate as a fresh argument justifying the mistrust of native 
Christians entertained by the average Englishman in India. We 
might recommend such a critic in the first place to peruse the late 
Mr. Lang’s article on “Poltergeists” in the 1911 edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Mr. Lang was not a credulous person 
—far from it—but he was undoubtedly staggered by the data 
which confronted him even in the very small collection of 
examples with which he deals. 

Secondly, the story has at least this confirmation, that a sum- 
mary of it was published in the neighbourhood when the events 
were still recent. We have before us the Morning Star for July, 
1920, a Catholic journal edited at Trichinopoly. The Morning 
Star, as we may learn from its wrapper, was “ printed by Rev. 
Brother Joseph, S.J., Superintendent of St. Joseph’s Industrial 
School Press, Trichinopoly.” This is the same Brother Joseph, 
who, as stated in the earlier portion of this account (See THE 
MONTH, September, p. 243), visited Mr. T.P.’s house on March 
4th, the day after the manifestations began, and saw the damaged 
pictures with the remnants of the burnt clothes. But lest anyone 
should suspect that the Jesuits at Trichinopoly were simply 
parties to an imposture organized in the interest of Catholic 
propaganda, it may be pointed out that the Morning Star calls 
attention to the references made to the case in “ several Hindu 
papers,” and in particular quotes and translates from the Tamil 
a paragraph which appeared in the newspaper called the Hindu 
Nesan (“ the Hindu Friend’). It runs as follows: 

Some time ago we heard that someone had through a 
magician induced the devil to do havoc in the house of Mr. 
Thangapragasam Pillay, the Sub-Magistrate of Nidaman- 
galam, and that all attempts to drive away the devil had been 
fruitiess. It is a fact that from 3 March, 1920 to the roth, 
Mr. T.P. himself and his family suffered a great deal from 
the devil’s persecution, as was already published in our last 
week’s issue. Mr. T.P. being a Catholic made a Novena, 
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which we call Virutham (prayer and penance), to a certain 
Catholic Saint, requesting that he might be delivered from 
the devilish persecution on Friday 19 March. His prayer 
was heard, and we are very glad to learn that all the troubles 
stopped on Friday the 19th. 


However much we may be inclined to suspect exaggeration, 
there can be no doubt as to the fact that Mr. T.P. quitted his 
first house and took another. The Morning Star mentions this 
migration made under stress of the continuous annoyance of the 
spook and it must have been well known throughout the 
neighbourhood. Even under Oriental conditions such a step 
is not suddenly taken by a large family without serious cause. 

Another remark made by the Morning Star seems worthy of 
special notice. 

Such cases of haunted houses are not infrequent in these 
parts, especially among Hindus. One often hears that stones 
or worse things are falling in the house of Mr. So-and-So. 
The ordinary—one might almost say the classical—way of 
removing the cause of the mischief is to call in a professional 
magician, and offer him a decent remuneration for his trouble 
and a sum of money for a sacrifice to the evil one. The 
magician comes, performs the sacrifice, recites mantras, and 
the mischief ceases. Mr. T.P. in refusing the hundreds of 
offers of service by magicians, went against the ordinary 
way of doing. 

It seems likely that such incidents are more familiar in pagan 
India than in Christian Europe, but they occur not rarely in every 
part of the world—we could quote well-authenticated stories from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Russia, the Balkans—and many times some accident has led to 
their being investigated in the law courts. The evidence twice 
given on oath by a highly respected Lutheran pastor in the Resau 
case, or by Catholic priests and others at Cideville, is, if contrary 
to the facts, susceptible of no explanation except that of deliberate 
falsehood. The same would have to be said of Mr. T.P.’s narrative 
printed above. No mal-observation, or expectant attention, or 
nerves, or lapse of memory can lead a man to state in ‘good 
faith, only a few weeks after the event: “* We all got up and were 
standing amazed, when of a sudden the vessel containing cooked 
rice rose to the roof of the house and crashed down to the floor 
in pieces. Immediately the sauce and the butter-milk vessels 
followed suit, rose to the roof, fell down and were broken.” 2 


* Italics ours. 
2 See September article, p.245, where unfortunately ‘‘ same vessel '’ has been 
misprinted for “sauce vessel."” We select this incident rather than any other of 
the scores of portentous happenings which Mr.T.P. declares to have occurred 
under his own eyes, because it is quoted almost fotidem verbis in the Morning 
Star printed at Trichinopoly shortly afterwards. 
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Either this did happen, or the narrator is consciously lying; and 
lying in such a way that all his family and neighbours, who 
undoubtedly will have read the Morning Star, must know that he 
is lying. 

Further it seems to us extremely improbable that anyone who 
was simply bent on courting the favour of Catholic ecclesiastical 
authority, or magnifying the efficacy of saintly intercessions, 
would invent a story in which blessed pictures, medals, crucifixes, 
relics, holy-water and exorcisms play such a very inglorious part. 
In spite of Mr. T.P.’s faith in them, they appear in his diary to 
have been quite powerless to keep in check the evil agencies 
against which they are commonly employed. 

Finally, reference may be made to a circumstance of which 
we were quite unaware when the first part of the foregoing narra- 
tive was published. The Very Rev. Fr. Mederlet, the Salesian 
missionary and parish priest at Tanjore, so frequently referred 
to above, has since then been appointed Archbishop of Madras. 
His Grace came to England for the recent Emancipation cen- 
tenary, and he remembers perfectly the visits he paid to Mr. 
T.P.’s house at Nidamangalam nine years ago. Though, as the 
diary shows, Archbishop Mederlet was not himself an eye-witness 
of any of the manifestations, he is able to testify to the real 
excitement and consternation of the whole family and the im- 
pression made in the locality by these doings.—H.T.] 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE ‘‘ EMANCIPATION” CONGRESS. 


CCASION was taken of the ninth meeting of the (now) 

triennial National Catholic Congress, fixed this year for 
London and held on September 13th to 17th, to celebrate, as far 
as possible nationally as well, the Centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. The whole year has been full of literary reminiscences 
beginning with the admirable Pastoral issued for Lent by the 
Hierarchy and well worth reading once more, and local celebra- 
tions culminating in the impressive out-door Mass of Thanks- 
giving at Thingwall Park, Liverpool, on Sunday, September 8th, 
which alone of the English commemorations seems to have 
approached in size and splendour that held last June in the Dublin 
Phoenix Park. 

The mention of Ireland recalls a fact which we shall mention 
here without comment, although those who come after us may 
be puzzled for its explanation. Emancipation affected all the in- 
habitants of these islands equally in so far as they were Catholics, 
and the Colonies then dependent on England, yet not only 
was there no attempt at a united ceremony of thanksgiving 
—which in the circumstances of time and distance no one 
could expect—but no official delegation, lay or clerical, was 
present at any of the national celebrations from the other two or 
from the Dominions. England, Ireland and Scotland, albeit one 
in the Faith, were not united formally in their rejoicings at its 
triumph. Not that there was any lack of sympathy between the 
peoples concerned. During the London celebration every mention 
by various speakers of O’Connell’s name—and there were many, 
including the eloquent apostrophe in Archbishop Downey’s open-air 
sermon—‘‘O’Connell the Knight of oratory whose lips, like those 
of Isaias of old, seemed to have been touched with a burning coal 
taken from the altar, the Son of Thunder, the Tribune of the 
oppressed, the Liberator, the Daniel come to judgment’’—every 
such mention was received, where circumstances allowed, with 
rounds of generous applause. And Archbishop Williams’ whole- 
hearted appreciation of the work for the Faith in England done 
by the old Irish Parliamentary Party was the signal for a great 
outburst of cheering. Moreover, shiploads of Irish folk attended 
the mighty gathering in Liverpool on September 8th and, no 
doubt, the Archbishop of that great city will carry many of his 
flock with him to the Edinburgh Centenary demonstration at which 
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he is to speak on the 15th of this month. Finally, the Catholic 
press of the three countries has followed with interest the respec- 
tive doings of each. But the fact remains that no representatives 
were interchanged and the only telegrams of congratulation re- 
corded as having reached London in the course of the Congress 
came from the Continent. The solitary delegate from the Episco- 
pate of New South Wales merely emphasized the absence of others. 

Catholics have been admirably served by their weekly press in 
recording and grouping the events and discourses of the Congress 
and there would be no point in recapitulating them here. The 
Official Handbook, also, published by Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, excellently arranged and produced, was, and is, 
very useful in giving a synopsis of its activities. In the vast 
maelstrom of London life, the gathering made a distinct if 
evanescent mark, produced, so to speak, its own small but con- 
spicuous eddy. No one can ignore Bentley’s grand Cathedral, 
and on this occasion, in addition to the many great functions 
within its walls, there were others in its precincts outside—a 
Pontifical High Mass and a Children’s Benediction—which drew 
large crowds of participants and onlookers. The Saturday pro- 
cession of school-children, which preceded this latter function, 
made a great impression upon South-West London : but still more 
striking was the huge gathering of men from all parts of the 
country who walked on the Sunday, four abreast and some twenty 
thousand strong, bareheaded and in silence, from Southwark 
Cathedral to that of Westminster—a demonstration of faith on 
an unprecedented scale for the metropolis. It has been remarked 
that what St. Paul noticed in his Corinthian community, charac- 
terized also that Sunday procession of men: there were, it would 
appear, ‘‘not many mighty, not many noble’’ amongst them. If 
so, the English Catholic ‘‘upper class’’ missed a splendid chance of 
showing publicly one salient feature of Catholicity—the essential 
equality in the Faith of all who profess it sincerely. 

To those who remembered the Albert Hall demonstration of 1906 
when the Catholic forces mustered against the first Liberal attempt 
to penalize Catholic education, and that of 1908 when they pro- 
tested against the banning of the Eucharistic procession, the three 
Congress meetings in that historic amphitheatre may have seemed 
comparatively unenthusiastic. They were well attended, and the 
speeches generally were good, if in some cases over long, but there 
was nothing in the political or religious situation to rouse the 
belligerency of the Church militant. His Eminence as in duty 
bound spoke weightily in his opening discourse on the prospects 
of settlement of the education question. But he passed beyond 
mere administrative details and his argument was addressed not 
merely to his immediate audience or to the Catholic body which 
they represented but to all sincere and thoughtful minds in the 
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country who recognize that Christian morality based on Christian 
faith is the basis and substance of national well-being. Since 
1870, the Cardinal pointed out, it has been forbidden to teach 
definitely the fundamental doctrines of Christianity in the State 
schools. As a result several generations of pupils have grown 
up to whom the old Protestant faith in revelation, inadequate and 
distorted as it was in many ways yet still, as far as it went, dog- 
matic, is unknown or held precariously. And if, even when the 
whole faith is taught and believed the young often find the neces- 
sary struggle against the world, the flesh and the devil a severe 
test of their virtue, what must be the effect of these evil influences, 
so powerful in these days of un-Christian licence, upon those whose 
morality has no definite basis or sanction? The address was a 
powerful appeal to this country to bethink itself before it is too 
late, and to recast its whole educational system on the basis of a 
recognition of the claims of Christ, or at least of a recognition 
of the rights of Christian parents to have their children taught 
definite Christianity. We sincerely trust that that appeal will 
have its effect and that Anglicans, in particular, will second his 
Eminence in his very practical solution of the religious difficulty, 
which, in that it vindicates the rights of poor parents, is both 
thoroughly democratic and helpful to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the family. Archbishop Williams, in his Albert Hall 
address on Saturday, also stressed the similarity between the 
fortunes of the faith and democracy. Emancipation of Catholics 
went hand in hand all through the century with emancipation of 
the people, and it was the Church alone that fought with con- 
sistency and without pause for the rights of the poor and help- 
less—‘‘for the nobility of labour, the sanctity of the family, the 
right to a living wage, security for the weak.”’ 

A special resolution at the Men’s Meeting expressed thanks to 
God, not only for our restoration to liberty but also for the solu- 
tion of the Roman Question, the emancipation of the Pope. All 
Catholics have a special interest in the fortunes of their Spiritual 
Head and must rejoice that he has been rescued from an invidious 
position even at the sacrifice of almost all his lawful possessions, 
the Patrimony of St. Peter. And all Catholics will watch with a 
jealous eye for the faithful fulfilment by Italy of solemn engage- 
ments which have cost so much. His Holiness was in touch with 
the Congress and responded by a message of exceptional benevo- 
lence to the filial greeting sent in its name. 

The diagnosis of the religious situation made by the Cardinal— 
the need of Christian education if Christian civilization is to sur- 
vive in England—was at once so accurate and so comprehensive 
that all the other proceedings of the multifarious societies com- 
posing the Congress seemed only a development or a restatement 
of it. In a speech of admirable clearness and cogency, Lord 
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Justice Russell, in the Albert Hall, analysed the Catholic educational 
demand, a demand put forth in the name of all believers and in 
the interests of the poor who alone in this country are affected, 
into a plea for two conditions—equality of choice and equality of 
benefit for all on whose behalf the State assumed the place of the 
parent. There were sectional meetings on the same subject 
wherein experts discussed it in all its bearings especially with 
reference to the Hadow scheme for central schools and to the 
projects concerning the segregation of defectives. This Catholic 
Education Section almost made a Congress in itself. It held three 
prolonged meetings during the two ‘‘working’’ days of the meet- 
ing, and those interested in the discussions had necessarily to 
abandon hope of being present at any of the other twenty or more 
sectional gatherings. 

The fact is that this ninth National Congress, owing to its size 
and the growing number of organizations connected with it, owing 
also to the impossibility of housing all its activities in any one 
building or contiguous group, has but emphasized the difficulty 
that has attended such meetings from the first—the difficulty of 
getting any complete and coherent impression of the whole. It is 
only now that, reading the records in the press, one realizes how 
much one has missed. However, on this occasion, so numerous 
are London Catholics and so many came from the provinces that 
there must have been very few of the twenty-five Sectional gather- 
ings that had not a satisfactory attendance. 

In addition to the meetings which were purely educational, there 
were many others which illustrated the Cardinal’s theme by show- 
ing the need of sound instruction as a means for the recovery of 
the national morality. The Catholic Social Guild, which next 
year will attain its majority, is in the very front rank of that enter- 
prise, for national morality has grievqusly suffered by the divorce 
of ethics from economics, and the Guild’s raison d’étre is to bring 
industrial relations once more under the sway of the moral law. At 
its meeting it was able to exhibit, so to speak, specimens of the 
work it has accomplished through the Catholic Labour College 
which has grown up at Oxford under its auspices, by calling upon 
some of its past students to set forth what that training has done 
for them. More distinctly concerned with social morality were 
the speakers at the meeting of the Catholic Medical Guild, who 
upheld in the interests of the nation that sound Catholic morality 
which the ‘‘World League for [so called] Sexual Reform’’ were 
almost simultaneously attacking. One can almost see the lists 
being arrayed between the Church, the sole remaining champion 
of morality, and the organized advocates of atheistic naturalism. 
At another meeting, that of the Catholic Evidence Guild, a note 
of alarm was sounded by Fr. Vincent McNabb, who feels that 
under the enormous pressure of inequitable social conditions and 
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the powerful influence of contemporary example, some Catholics 
may be inclined to weaken in such questions as artificial birth- 
restriction, in which the slightest concession would ultimately 
break down the whole defence. This fits in with the fears ex- 
presséd by the Cardinal lest the avenues now opened to women in 
public life should lessen appreciation for the high Christian voca- 
tion of motherhood—fears which in her address at the General 
Women’s Meeting Dr. Letitia Fairfield was at pains to dissipate. 

Education in international morality was the natural theme of 
the discussions held under the auspices of the Catholic Council 
for International Relations, an organization which is doing most 
important work with too little encouragement. The most note- 
worthy of several brilliant speeches was that of Fr. Martindale, 
who condemned the frequent attempts made at home and abroad 
to ‘‘nationalize’’ Catholicism, to subordinate the higher patriotism 
of the Kingdom of God to lower racial preferences—attempts that 
give rise to portents like the ‘‘Action Frangaise,’’ rapidly drifting 
from disobedience into heresy. One of the aims of the C.C.I.R. is 
to promote mutual understanding between this nation and every 
other—a truly Catholic object which deserves better support. 

Several bodies which are working in one way or another to 
hasten the return of England to the Faith held a joint meeting, 
presided over by Archbishop Downey, himself a former member 
of the Catholic Missionary Society, which carries news of the 
Faith into desolate country districts, and undertakes ‘‘apologetic’’ 
campaigns in the great towns. The Catholic Reading Guild aims 
at converting England by books and keeps going a useful con- 
troversial and expository library. The Catholic Association and 
the Knights of St. Columba enable Catholics to combine for both 
secular and spiritual objects, whilst the immediate purpose of the 
Guild of Ransom is the multiplication of small churches as centres 
of Catholicism. The Catholic Evidence Guild and the Catholic 
Truth Society, both eminently ‘‘missionary’’ bodies, held well- 
attended separate meetings for the development of their several 
enterprises. 

It is to be hoped that many of the papers read and speeches 
made in these numerous meetings which the current press can 
only summarize will be printed later at length, so that thus the 
full effect of the Congress may be realized and the second Cen- 
tenary of Catholic Emancipation fittingly inaugurated. As was 
remarked at the C.E.G. meeting we have to emancipate our 
emancipators who, in proportion as they have lapsed from the 
knowledge of the truth that makes men free, have fallen into the 
bondage of manifold error. It is a great and exhilarating task 
to attempt the conversion of a whole people, and the best prepara- 
tion for it is to be thoroughly converted ourselves. A half-baked 
Catholic makes a poor Apostle. If in expounding the definite faith 
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and unchanging ethic of Christianity we claim, as we needs must, 
to be the people with whom wisdom will die, any indication that we 
do not practically and whole-heartedly subscribe to our own teach- 
ing will be fatal to our apostolate. As would-be physicians, we 
must first heal ourselves, and recommend our remedies by our 


own conspicuous spiritual health. 
J.K. 





ST. BONAVENTURE’S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. 


ANY saints have set themselves to write of other saints; 

none have succeeded better herein than St. Bonaventure. His 
life of St. Francis is still the best. It is the best because it is the 
truest, leaving the reader with one unmistakable picture in his 
mind of what sort St. Francis was and of how he lived. Reading 
St. Bonaventure one rises with the clear vision of an intensely 
lovable Francis whose main work was prayer and preaching, 
‘whose life was in part dedicated to the tranquil delights of con- 
templation, and in part to the labours of the apostolate.’’ There 
you have the whole Francis, as he was and as he knew himself 
to be. Masses of detail will add nothing vital to the picture; in 
fact the orthodox, heavily documented study, which leaves no 
stone unturned, and follows Francis everywhere like a shadow, 
will often leave a false impression. Only too often, from such a 
Life, we carry away with us the picture of a harassed man, harassed 
by life’s inevitable disappointments, by administrative cares, by 
wayward moods of wrath and resignation, sadness and joy. All 
is true, no doubt, and solid facts are marshalled ready in support ; 
yet how skilled a touch is needed if the clear outline of the central 
figure is not to be lost, blurred beyond recognition under a weight 
of detail. 

If one may, in all reverence, establish a comparison, St. Bona- 
venture’s Legenda Sti Francisci is, to a full-dress modern bio- 
graphy, what a Gospel is to a Fouard or a Fillion. The latter... 
but praise would sound ludicrous: their place in the spheres of 
utility and devotion is obvious, but never can they replace—pre- 
scinding altogether from inspiration—never can they replace any 
single one of the Gospels, nor rival in portraiture the exquisite 
picture that stands out so plainly in the latter’s pages. So it is 
with Francis: a truer idea of the personality of the Saint is 
gathered from Bonaventure than from any other biography how- 
ever much inspired by filial devotion and love of truth, for in the 
Life by St. Bonaventure there is nothing to intercept the message. 
One almost wishes it stood alone. When one thinks of the clever 
misuse, by so many writers, of the fruits of laborious research 
into Franciscan sources, when one watches the caricatures of the 
Saint which follow one another, using an apparatus of learning 
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and judicial impartiality to cloak an untrue presentation, and 
when one remembers the numbers of those whom such books have 
beguiled, one is led to the strange reflection that had those narrow 
and intolerant medizvalists—as we are apt to think them—suc- 
ceeded in their endeavours to destroy all other lives of Francis but 
Bonaventure’s, historical truth would have suffered less than has 
actually been the case." We should never have had, of course, those 
beautiful detailed studies of St. Francis which we now enjoy, but, 
on the other hand, we should never have had a distorted Francis. 
“*The tragedy of Francis,’’ ‘‘The Defection of the Brethren,’’ etc., 
etc.—but all who unravel these half-truths lose sight, only too 
often, of the great truth, that the whole Francis is found in Love 
of God and Love of Souls. Why, even the Order itself he never 
set out to found. Under God it simply happened, and Francis just 
discovered that God had given him de fratribus as he quaintly puts 
it in his Testament, that is not merely brothers but the duty of 
occupying himself about them. Of course then he did occupy him- 
self about them, and loved them, and wished all that was best 
and highest for them, and sorrowed over failure and rejoiced when 
all went well; yet above all moved his life of intense supernatural 
love of Christ and His creatures, and it is this true Francis that 
St. Bonaventure has portrayed for us in a Life that is a real master- 
piece of language and arrangement. Never do we see the Seraphic 
Doctor to better advantage than when, with Aquinas, we watch 
him at work on the life of his beloved Father. At times the beauty 
of his language rises high, and, throughout, the style is wonder- 
fully smooth and graceful and simple,—very easy and pleasant to 
read. The holy biographer has picked up one or two scenes one 
does not remember to have read of elsewhere, like that of the 
great flock of sheep and lambs which, as Francis approached, ran 
up to greet and surround him. He draws out and emphasizes the 
seven visions of the Cross which occurred to or about Francis, 
and his description, in chapter xiv., of the death of the saint is 
among the most beautiful ever penned. 

The best Latin text of St. Bonaventure’s classic Life is that 
to be found in Vol. VIII. of the ‘‘Op. Omnia S. Bonaventure,’’ 
published at Quaracchi. From the same source a new Latin 
edition is promised which will appear both as a separate volume 
and also, with other early Lives, in Vol. X. of the ‘‘Analecta 
Franciscana.’’ 

In English there are Miss Lockhart’s translation which 
appeared, with a Preface by Cardinal Manning, in 1867, and was 
re-issued in 1905; and Miss Gurney Salter’s more recent transla- 
tion in the Everyman series. P 





DOMINIC DEVAS, O.F.M. 


* The General Chapter of the Franciscans, which met at Paris in 1266, 
decreed the destruction of all Lives of St. Francis except that newly written by 
Bonaventure. 
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The enthusiasm with which Mr: Snowden’s 
Danger of success at the Hague Conference, where he dog- 
the Recrudescence ' ee " 

of Nationalism. §°dly asserted the British claim to a larger 
share of German reparations, was hailed on his 
return, smacked so much of the old narrow nationalism as to run 
the risk of delaying the conversion of the world to peace, by irri- 
tating the rival nations which were thus branded as unreasonable 
and unjust. They have given in, partially and reluctantly, and 
their Press has been, as usual where Great Britain is concerned, 
exceedingly offensive. But Mr. Snowden, we are convinced, was 
not purely nationalist in his aims. He probably felt that the inter- 
national situation would be easier, if the continental Powers knew 
the limits of sacrifice beyond which Great Britain would not go, 
in this somewhat undignified scramble for spoils. He is not to 
blame if the praises bestowed on him even by his political foes 
seemed to have lost sight of the higher ideals of world peace and 
prosperity on which Christian civilization depends. The Chan- 
cellor will, no doubt, take later occasion to demonstrate that he 
has not lost sight of them. Nationalism is already too rampant 

in Europe to need further stimulus. 


The discussion at the Hague emphasized the 

An Unreal radical weakness of the attempt’ to extract 
Situation. reparations from a country which, in order to 

pay them, must dominate, at her creditors’ ex- 

pense, the international market. Without being able to boast of 
any special political insight or inner knowledge of affairs, these 
pages have from the first exposed the fallacy of compelling Ger- 
many to make over to the Allies vast compensatory sums which 
she could only pay in two ways—by borrowing from her creditors 
and by such an output of goods and services as would tend to 
impoverish them. Our coal-trade was immediately affected by 
Germany’s free delivery of that commodity, and one of Mr. Snow- 
den’s minor successes has been the reduction, in the interests of 
the coal industry, of the amounts so furnished to customers of 
Britain. But the continued payment for many generations of 
about £ 100,000,000 a year,—the amount necessary to enable the 
ex-Allies to pay their debts to America,—cannot be regarded by 
any thinker in contact with realities as a stable or permanent 
arrangement, particularly as the U.S.A. are doing all they can to 
prevent the importation of foreign goods into their vast market. 
Summum jus, summa injuria. It has now become a matter of 
expediency, and rights and wrongs hardly enter into the matter. 
Europe’s debt to America can be paid only by profitable trade 
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with America: if means of profitable trade are denied—and 
America has in prospect an immense increase in tariffs, a real 
economic war against the world—the debt must ultimately be 
reduced or cancelled. There are limits to the malleability of the 
“iron laws’’ of economics—limits, also, we may hope, to national 
self-centredness. For, disguise the fact as we may, the tribute 
proposed to be levied on generations of Germans is a penal tribute. 


To get over the difficulty of there not being 

er any means of enforcing compulsory arbitration 
Arbitration.  °f justiciable disputes, the Optional Clause of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 

was invented. The original statutes of that Court restricted cases 
which it could try to those proposed to it with the consent of both 
parties. A clause, however, abolishing that restriction, was added 
which such nations as felt that it rendered arbitration almost im- 
possible, could sign if they pleased. This Optional Clause has 
become a test of the sincerity of the nations’ pledge to do without 
war. In a dispute with a small nation a great Power which has 
signed it may find itself cited before the Permanent Court and 
debarred from enforcing its views by armed might. Very pos- 
sibly ; indeed, very probably. But if the Kellogg Pact does not 
imply that, what does it imply? If the method of war is aban- 
doned in international disputes, what is there left but arbitration 
and what Court is there except that of International Justice? The 
substitution of arbitration for war means definitely that nations, 
great and small, have abandoned the claim to be judges in their 
own cause. It would be nothing short of an international scandal 
if, at this late stage, Great Britain were not thus to implement 
the Kellogg Pact, reserving, perhaps, disputes between the con- 
stituent members of the Commonwealth, but otherwise, for the 
general good, running the risk of having, say, her relations with 
Egypt examined by the International Court. Already nearly 
thirty States have signed the clause, including France, Italy and 
Germany : the example of Great Britain may well bring in the rest. 


In the course of the war this country ‘‘took’’ 

Egyptian Egypt from Turkey and made it a British Pro- 
Independence. tectorate. But knowing that the title of con- 
quest does not run in the modern world, Britain 

in 1922 declared Egypt an independent sovereign State, subject 
to four conditions which so effectively limited her independence 
and her sovereignty as actually to make her ineligible for member- 
ship of the League of Nations. However, this was not an essay 
in political cynicism, but an attempt,’ as has been naively said, 
‘‘to reconcile British imperial necessities with Egyptian national 
rights.’? Only as a temporary expedient, however, could it be 
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saved from ranking in the category of actions like the German 
invasion of Belgium in 1914. From the first, negotiations were 
entered on with the Egyptian authorities to substitute for the four 
infringements of their national status—the British claim to de- 
fend Egypt from aggression ; to garrison the Nile ; to secure justice 
for foreigners ; to control, jointly, the Sudan,—some other work- 
able arrangement which would make Egyptian sovereignty a 
genuine reality. A draft treaty to that effect was presented by 
the British in 1927 but rejected as inadequate by the Egyptians. 
The Labour Government is making another attempt, which is held 
up by the present suspension of Parliamentary Government in 
Egypt but which, if approved by constitutional authority, will do 
much to remove Egyptian grievances. Much, though not every- 
thing : an instalment, not the whole. That need not condemn the 
proposals: it is the fault of extreme nationalists everywhere not 
to be content to proceed gradually. The new proposed status for 
Egypt will make the country eligible for membership of the League 
of Nations,—itself an enormous advance. Britain will still pro- 
tect the canal zone, but abandon any other form of military 
occupation : a Minister or Ambassador will replace the High Com- 
missioner : the national courts will assume universal jurisdiction. 
For a nation which has never, since the days of the Pharaohs, 
been really free, these acknowledgments represent almost every- 
thing. Only Egypt’s lack of experience in self-government and 
the consequent instability of democratic institutions can delay the 
full recognition of her independence. It should be possible, some 
day, to internationalize the Canal under League control, and to 
use the machinery of League Courts to safeguard foreign in- 
terests : then even the semblance of dependence will disappear. 


; The deplorable conflicts between Moslem and 

The Riots Jew in Palestine which broke out in the middle 
wen. of August and, after being with difficulty sup- 
pressed, are now the subject of an official in- 

vestigation have their remote origin in the policy of Zionism, or 
the re-establishment of the Jews as a nation in their old home. 
It is to be hoped that the political morality of that policy itself 
will come within the scope of the investigation. British support 
for it, it is well known, was won by certain eminent Jews who 
had rendered signal service to the Allied cause during the war, 
and was officially pledged in the famous Balfour Declaration of 
November, 1917, afterwards substantially embodied in the British 
Palestinian Mandate of April, 1920. In both documents, it is 
true, there were provisions to safeguard the rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine as well as the existing 
national status of Jews who did not wish to become Zionists. 
By the use of the phrase—A National Home for the Jewish People 
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—the problematical justice of ‘‘planting’’ strangers in a land 
already in the effective possession of another people’ was to some 
extent disguised. The world in general took it to mean that the 
British Protectorate would regard with active benevolence the 
colonization which had already been going on for so many years. 
The Zionist political commission on their part have all along dis- 
regarded the stipulation that the ‘‘National Home’’ policy ‘‘must 
not prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities,’’ i.e., the vast bulk of the population of the land, 
and declared their purpose to make the country ‘‘just as Jewish, 
as America is American and England is English.’’ Under Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the first High Commissioner, this ideal was 
vigorously pursued. The Zionists were given a share in the 
Government far larger than their numbers warranted, and foreign 
money was lavishly expended to expropriate the indigenous in- 
habitants. So far did this process go that in the summer of 1922 
a resolution of the House of Lords declared that the Palestinian 
Mandate as then exercised ‘‘directly violates the pledges made 
by H.M. Government to the people of Palestine in the Declaration 
of October, 1915, and again in the Declaration of November, 1917, 
and is, as at present framed, opposed to the sentiments and wishes 
of the great majority of the people of Palestine.’’ 


. So ineffective is our Parliamentary control of 
. Palestine the Executive that this condemnation by the 
is not Jewish but : . ~ : 
fection, Lords did nothing to mitigate the Jewish ex- 
ploitation of Palestine. Nor have the many 
exposures of the actual abuses of the system from witnesses, both 
secular and religious, had any greater effect. So long ago as the 
Liverpool National Congress (1920) Cardinal Bourne, fresh from 
journeying in the East, pointed out the danger to Christian in- 
terests in the Holy Land involved in ‘‘Zionism’’ as actually prac- 
tised, and called for adequate Catholic representation on the 
Council which assists the High Commissioner. Later, a still 
higher authority, Pope Benedict XV. (May, 1922), had to complain 
of the maltreatment of Catholics by Jews in Palestine, declaring 
their position under the Turk preferable. Bishop Kean, then 
Auxiliary to the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, wrote in the 
Universe (May 8, 1925) of the grave danger to Christianity in- 
volved in the Palestinian government’s policy. It needed the in- 
tervention of the Permanent Court of International Justice to pre- 
vent the establishment of the Rutenberg monopoly whereby almost 
all the economic development of Palestine was sought to be en- 
trusted to a Jewish financial group. The Arabs are insistent in 
* When the Zionist movement started about 1897 there were only 20,000 Jews in 


Palestine : this number was raised by gradual immigration to 80,000 in 1922. The 
Arabs, Moslem and Christian, are about 673,000. 
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their protests to the Mandatory Power, and it stands to the dis- 
credit of the Mandatory Commission of the League that it has not 
done more to protect them. The triviality of the causes which set 
the races at variance is itself a sign that something more lasting 
and deeper-rooted has been at work to poison their relations. If, 
instead of letting loose in Palestine the Jewish ‘‘remnant’’ that 
cannot make good elsewhere, the immigrants were carefully 
selected, if the system of land transference were more equitable, 
and if religious creeds were not flaunted provocatively, there is 
no reason why, as hitherto, Jew and Arab should not live together 
in peace. Meanwhile the judicious will notice from the world-wide 
meetings of indignation how cosmopolitan Jewry is and how little 
chance of justice the Arabs would have unless protected by a 
Christian power. 


‘Conversations’ concerning the reduction of 
Naval naval armaments were started between England 
Reductions? and America three months or more ago, almost 
before the Labour Party had settled in the 
saddle. One would have thought that, it being laid down as an 
axiom and sanctioned by a Solemn Pact that the two countries 
would never have recourse to war against one another, the matter 
of disarmament could have been despatched in an hour or so. 
‘“‘Let us keep, in our warless world, whatever may be necessary 
to protect commerce from piracy, and scrap the rest.’’ But 
national prestige has seemingly been invoked and it is foolishly 
thought that the honour both of the Commonwealth and the Re- 
public would be impaired if either possessed a gunboat more than 
the other. Instead of consulting the interests of the wretched 
tax-payer who, in the case of Great Britain, is expending more 
than £100 a minute in the upkeep of a fleet, the bulk of which 
ex hypothesi will not be wanted, the negotiators are evidently 
hampered by questions of parity or equality which should, on 
their own avowed principles, have no meaning at all. As far as 
they themselves are concerned, the relations between the two 
Powers would be unaltered, if their fleets were reduced to a few 
coast-defence vessels apiece. Why then this silly ‘‘yardstick’’ 
business, which implies that, if one nation is notably weaker at 
sea than the other, the other will take unjust advantage of that 
discrepancy in strength? Not all the good will of Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. MacDonald can apparently bridge the obvious and dis- 
tressing gulf between profession of amity and preparation for 
war, so that the actual result of the negotiations may be that the 
States will have to increase their navy at the command of the 
“‘yardstick.’? The fault lies with vested interests, professional 
and commercial. 
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We have often stressed the fact that the 
_ The abolition of war, and, proportionately, its re- 
Lions in the aad : 
Path. striction, would grievously damage the fortunes 
of those who live by preparation for it. This 
is the main obstacle to the abandonment of a practice which has 
been shown, time and again, to be as harmful, morally and 
materially, to the victor as to the vanquished, and is justified in 
ethics only as the last desperate reaction of violated justice. We 
may excuse or even praise the fighter, for his aim is the defence 
of his country’s rights, and he adopts a career of discipline and 
danger so that his fellow-citizens may be secure. We may also 
excuse the manufacturer of munitions who less directly ministers 
to the same high cause. But if the soldier or the trader promotes 
warfare, or impedes international harmony, simply for his own 
advancement, so far from being praiseworthy, he is a criminal 
worthy only of execration and punishment. However, leaving the 
soldier aside as having little power to influence political events, 
how grievous must be the temptation to armament firms to stimu- 
late the consumption of their products? Unless a market can be 
found, i.e., unless war or preparation for war is constantly on 
foot, their profits shrink, their costly plant is not employed, their 
shareholders complain, their workmen are dismissed. This, we 
are sure, is the real crux of the disarmament question. It is 
notorious that, time after time in the past, “‘war-scares’’ were 
organized in different countries in order that public opinion might 
sanction large increases in war expenditure, whilst the case now 
under investigation in the United States shows that the practice 
is still rife. There certain shipping firms are said to have em- 
ployed an agent to do all he could to prevent the Geneva Con- 
ference on Naval Disarmament from coming to a successful issue. 
The facts are admitted : the investigation is intended to discover 
their bearing and extent, and, in the words of President Hoover, 
“to consider measures how to free the country from such in- 
fluences.’’ But unless an outraged public opinion, the indignation 
roused by the revelation of such callous trafficking in human 
lives, stands firmly behind the politician, the enormous and world- 
wide power of Mammon will prevail against justice, peace and 
common sense. Russia and China are at the moment being sup- 
plied with means for their wholly unnecessary fighting by European 
manufacturers. It is the war-traders who make war. 
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In this connection a ray of hope appears in a 


Stop — suggestion made by the President of the British 
the Evil at its A eo . 
Ss ; ssociation, Sir Thomas Holden, at Johannes- 


burg. Modern warfare depends almost entirely 
upon minerals. Now the mineral wealth of the world is to be 
found for the most part within the confines of the American Re- 
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public and the British Commonwealth: they are ‘“‘the only two 
nations that can fight on their own natural resources.’’ And 
they, happily, are the two nations least likely to disturb the peace 
of the world, of which they possess so large a share. If, there- 
fore, Sir Thomas remarks, ‘‘they agree in refusing to export 
mineral products to those countries that infringe the Kellogg Pact, 
no war can last long.’’ This is another and simpler form of the 
‘‘Capper Resolution,’’ which would forbid the export of munitions 
to a violator of the Pact. The League of Nations is still tinkering 
with Commissions and Sub-Commissions regarding a long- 
overdue Convention on the Control of Arms-Manufacture, and 
meanwhile any would-be belligerent can get what he wants from 
the big munition makers of England, France and America. It 
is the small nations, dependent on the large for their fighting 
material, that naturally show most concern about limitation and 
control, but why a world which has renounced war should still 
concern itself so keenly with the means of making it puzzles the 
plain man. It is as if the United States, having enacted Pro- 
hibition, should take no steps to interfere with the manufacture 
and sale of strong drink. M. Briand made an eloquent protest 
at the Geneva Assembly against journalists and other writers who 
plant the seeds of war in the minds of the rising generations : they 
are, he said, ‘‘abominable criminals who should be hunted down 
and deprived of their power for evil by having the poison torn 
from their hands.’’ But he said nothing about those who propa- 
gate the war-spirit, not merely from mistaken patriotism but for 
purposes of trade, nor about the governments who show, no 
anxiety ‘‘to hunt them down and deprive them of their power for 
evil’? by such simple means as Sir Thomas Holden and Senator 


Capper suggest. 


Simultaneously with the meetings in London of 

Modern the ‘‘World League for Sexual Reform’’ has 
Antinomians. occurred the condemnation in Canada of various 
Dukhobors, professing a fanatic cult of Russian 

origin and antinomian tendencies which show themselves gener- 
ally in violations of public decency. One sees no moral difference 
between the complacent theorists who are all out to destroy Chris- 
tian morality, and the benighted fanatics who so aptly illustrate 
its destruction. In fact, it is the former who are most to blame 
for, speaking generally, they have opportunities of knowing the 
truth denied to the latter. The proceedings of the Congress, as 
reported briefly in the Press, reveal so thorough a rejection of the 
Christian standpoint in favour of a lower-than-Pagan naturalism 
as to justify Mr. Belloc’s declaration in ‘‘Survivals and New 
Arrivals’ that Christian morality rather than Christian belief is 
now the main object of the world’s attack. The report, if one is 
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published, will shock and startle those who are not aware that the 
decay of Protestant faith has meant the decay of Protestant 
morality, and that the ‘‘right’’ to believe as one chooses leads 
logically to the right to act as it pleases one. The summary of 
these “‘emancipated’’ discussions indicates that the institution of 
Christian marriage is the chief bugbear of the ‘‘reformers.’’ An 
Anglican clergyman stigmatized as a ‘‘prejudice,’’ inherited from 
our grandmothers, ‘‘the idea of the sinfulness of all sexual rela- 
tions uncontrolled by law.’’ This was aptly followed by a eulogy 
by a Russian professor of the Soviet marriage-system, which a 
resolution of the Congress declared to be ‘‘the first attempt to 
solve this highly important social question scientifically and in 
the interests of the common people.’’ The ‘‘scientific solution’’ 
of the question of matrimony, which connotes various degrees of 
‘‘free love,’’? sexual aberration and mutilation, suggesting mon- 
strous interference with human liberties and rights in the name of 
‘*science,’’ was advocated by all the usual people, the frequent 
recurrence of whose names in this unsavoury connection is a wel- 
come indication of their fewness, and supported by the litterati 
who so strongly object to the censorship and so frequently deserve 
its exercise. Part of the task of the modern Christian is to stem 
this tide of pruriency masquerading as science, by showing how 
it tends to sap not only religion but social life as well, and is 
fittingly described by St. James as ‘‘not descending from above, 
but earthly, animal, devilish.’’ The ‘‘League of National Life,’’ 
established to counteract this degrading propaganda should be 
supported by all true Christians. We have truth on our side, 
and the opposed errors are so manifest that even the non-Catholic 
government of France bans their promulgation by law. Mean- 
while, we hope that, the Congress at an end, the Wigmore Hall 
will be thoroughly disinfected. 


Happily at a moment when, as a main result 

The —_— of the National Congress, the Catholic forces 
Rol of this country are turning with renewed vigour 

to their uphill task of trying to Christianize 

society, industry and public life generally, there has appeared a 
re-edition of that most important C.T.S. publication, entitled ‘‘The 
Pope and the People’”’ (2s. 4d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth) and revised 
by Fr. Keogh, S.J. In its first form, it contained only the utter- 
ances, weighty and far-reaching, of Pope Leo XIII.: several of 
these have been omitted from the present edition, as less in keep- 
ing with its general drift, but in their place appear not a few 
encyclicals and addresses of his three successors, which exhibit 
the continuity of the Papal teaching in social matters and give 
Catholics a sure foundation for their social efforts. Further 
guidance of the same sort is abundantly supplied by a judgment 
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pronounced by the Sacred Congregation of the Council on a dis- 
pute between masters and men in the French industrial district of 
Roubaix-Tourcoign and published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 
August 3rd. The judgment, which incidentally exonerated the 
men from the grave charges brought against them by the em- 
ployers,.is valuable because it sets forth by quotations from 
various Papal documents the Church’s teaching in regard to the 
proper relations between the two parties in industry with even 
greater emphasis than Pope Leo did in the Rerum Novarum. The 
C.S.G. has undertaken to issue the judgment in pamphlet form, 
so that Catholics, especially amongst the workers, may find in it 
a means of forming their judgments on these important economic 
questions. 


We may venture a hope that it will be circulated 

vee sa widely in Ireland. In that Catholic country the 
Social Teaching. Labour Party has been hitherto inspired and 
led by non-Catholics, and, so, a class of people 

which should of all others exhibit Christian principles in industry 
has but followed in the wake of crude English socialism. The 
past political and economic situation may be invoked to account 
for this perverse development, but, since the Treaty, there has 
been abundant scope for the natural leaders of the people, 
politicians, employers and clergy, to preach and exemplify Catholic 
social doctrine. However, little has been done. A few books and 
magazine articles, an association or two like the Leo Guild for 
social study, but no organized and persistent movement to restore 
industrial relations to a Christian standard. Consequently, as 
Fr. Cahill, S.J., remarks, in a searching and sombre analysis of 
the situation,’ “‘in Ireland we are confronted with the strange 
anomaly of a profoundly Catholic nation devoid of most of the 
external features of a Catholic civilization, and suffering from all 
the material, and very many of the mental, defects which usually 
result from an un-Christian social regime’’—a phenomenon which 
he proceeds to discuss with a frankness which our natural regard 
for Irish susceptibilities would prevent us from fully emulating. 
He speaks of the continued subservience of Irish intellectual and 
economic life to a strongly-organized, wealthy and anti-Catholic 
minority—a survival of the old regime. He mentions the false 
ideals with which many Catholics even are imbued regarding 
ownership and its duties, the functions and powers of Church and 
State, the question of usury, the responsibility of wealth and 
education. He notes ‘‘the widespread and excessive poverty, side 
by side with extravagance and luxury; the disinclination for 
serious work that now affects almost all classes : the unprecedented 


* “The Social Question in Ireland” in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1929, 
p- 225. 
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craze for pleasure and excitement : the ceaseless emigration from 
an already under-populated country ; the enforced idleness of mul- 
titudes in presence of abundant natural resources which are left 
undeveloped, the uncultivated lands, the neglected fisheries, the 
dwindling population’’—all the product of ‘‘an unnatural and un- 
Christian social regime.’’ It would seem that the praise given by 
the Sacred Congregation to the Bishops of industrial France for 
having appointed able and zealous priests to be the spiritual and 
moral advisers of associations of masters and men, might well be 
merited elsewhere, especially as the Council expressed a wish that 
in all industrial regions the Episcopate should establish ‘‘Mis- 
sionaries of Labour’’ to safeguard the workers against exploitation 
and false doctrines,—a work which Benedict XV. expressly com- 
mends to all the clergy. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations is still in 
Freedom process of development. At the last Imperial 

of Conscience for we , 
the M h. Conference, a surprising latitude of freedom 
was acknowledged in each of its constituent 
members but some traces of subordination to what most of them 
acknowledge to be the ‘‘mother country’’ were left: such as the 
final jurisdiction of the Privy Council and the religion of the 
monarch, It is understood that both points will be raised at the 
Conference to be held this month. The first has no concern for 
Catholics as such, but the second has. At first sight it seems 
reasonable enough that the King of a Protestant country like 
England should by law profess the Protestant religion, for if the 
monarch may not legally be a Catholic he cannot in virtue of the 
same disability become a Jew or a Mohammedan. We may regret 
the disability for the King’s sake but it makes no practical differ- 
ence to his Catholic subjects. It is otherwise, however, when one 
considers the rest of the Commonwealth. Why should the King 
of the Irish Free State or of Canada be a Protestant? Historically 
we know why—but logically? morally? Fr. Devane, S.J., in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record for August discusses the question with 
moderation and impartiality. And as he himself points out, he 
is not the first to raise it. Cardinal Bourne at Cambridge in May, 
1928, asked, as a matter of speculation, what would happen if the 
King felt he could no longer declare himself a ‘‘faithful Protes- 
tant.’’ No doubt he would no longer be legally King of England, 
but would his subjects insist on his resignation? And since, as 
Fr. Devane points out, by Article 8 of the Irish Constitution 
freedom of conscience is guaranteed to all citizens, it surely con- 
tradicts the spirit of the Constitution that the King is not free. 
He quotes figures from the Statesman’s Year Book (1929) to show 
that in three out of the six Dominions Catholics are in a pre- 
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ponderance, and in the six combined slightly more numerous. 
Taking Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Newfoundland, South 
Africa and the Free State together we get 7,629,164 Catholics as 
against 7,365,045 Anglicans and Presbyterians. The indirect dis- 
crimination against Catholicism embodied in the Act of Settlement 
is plainly out of harmony with the new conception of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: it would be a fitting climax to this 
Centenary of Emancipation, if our King were also emancipated. 


It would seem from the reports of the British 
—- Association meeting in South Africa that the 

New Missing bankrupt philosophy of materialism, which st 
Link. pt philosophy of materialism, which starts 
with the manifest absurdity that you can get 
more out of a sack than there is in it, has still its exponents and 
defenders. A Times correspondent, summarizing results, speaks 
of ‘‘the materialists brilliantly led by Professor Hogben who.. . 
would have nothing to do with a conception of life that removed 
it, except in degree, from the ordinary mechanical laws that pre- 
vail in the laboratory.’’ No doubt, so long as a school of philo- 
sophy exists that frees man from the troublesome conception of a 
Creator, Lord and Judge, it will find leaders, brilliant or other- 
wise, but we had thought that such men and their followers no 
longer met with much recognition even amongst non-Catholics. 
It is, we are sure, only because non-Catholic vitalist philosophy 
is so hesitating and inconsistent that they do. Meanwhile, we must 
be prepared for another journalistic outburst in favour of 
materialistic evolution, for apparently some young scientist has 
discovered near Peking two teeth in succession, the deductions 
from which discoveries surpass in definiteness and clearness, as 
well they might, those drawn from the Piltdown skull and the 
Javanese thighbone. The ‘‘Peking Man’’ has now started on his 
problematic career. Let us hear how ‘‘our Peking correspondent”’ 
(Manchester Guardian Weekly, Sept. 13) establishes his creden- 
tials. He ‘‘is held to be much more human than either of the 
others’’—again, well he might be, for the aforesaid fragments 
are not infrequently diagnosed as apish. However, from the de- 
posit in which the teeth occurred, ‘‘it was soon established beyond 
doubt that these represented creatures contemporaneous with’’ the 
remains of Piltdown and Java, the era of which is still prob- 
lematical! Then from the examination of the second tooth, ‘‘an 
elaborate study showed unmistakably that the scientists had 
stumbled upon an entirely new type of hominid, neither human 
nor ape. Other more copious finds followed which have proved 
that there is no longer any possible question of the accuracy of 
the judgment based upon the discovery of the first teeth.’”’ ‘‘A 
distinct type of primitive man has been located . . . definitely 
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human, though not of the genus homo to which we of to-day 
belong.’’ ‘‘Dr. Grabau places the age of the ‘Peking Man’ at a 
million years.’” Why not? Who is to check him? We don’t 
dispute the sincerity of these men, scientists and journalist alike, 
but they should, in view of the ludicrous mistakes of prehistoric 
science in the past, spice their narrative with a little more modesty. 
The phrases italicized are simply impudent. 


7 A recent remark of the Premier’s, all the more 
— significant because it seems to reveal an habitual 
Autocracy. frame of mind, shows how impatient the demo- 

crat in power may become of what is the essence 
of democracy, the effective control of the people over the 
machinery of government, the limiting of executive by the influence 
of popular opinion. Mr. MacDonald is reported to have rejoiced 
that the Session was at an end, for now he could have a ‘“‘free 
hand,’’ being rid of the ‘‘burden of Parliament.’’ In a sense the 
sentiment is a natural one. A man who has power to do things 
and who sees many things waiting to be done, may well chafe at 
the necessity of spending much time in the House, and of being 
incessantly questioned about his actions and intentions. But he 
should not express his irritation so naively: even if desirous of 
acting autocratically, he should, like Augustus, scrupulously 
observe the forms of democracy: he is only courting disaster if 
he blurts out that he considers Parliament a nuisance and an 
obstacle : Parliament represents, however imperfectly, the people 
from whom he derives the power, and Parliament can even dismiss 
the Minister—the word is significant—who overrules instead of 
serving. We don’t think Mr. MacDonald is a Socialist, but he 
so styles himself, and his petulant attitude gives colour to his 
claim, for genuine Socialism is essentially a tyranny. We have 
Mr. Maxton’s authority that the “‘real Socialists’? [read ‘‘Com- 
munists’’] in Great Britain amount to about 30,000. They are 
quite consistent with the spirit of their political creed in trying to 
enforce their will on the Community. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Assumption, The Defineability of the Doctrine of [P. Scotti, S.C., in 
Scuola Cattolica, August 1929, p. 101]. 

Augustine’s, St., Belief in the Real Presence [Rev. D. Barry in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1929, p. 256]. 

Capital Punishment, Ethics of [Rev. D. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, August 1929, p. 152]. 

Education, Catholic Doctrine on [V.C.W.C. Bulletin for August 1929]. 

Papal Declarations on Labour Questions [4c/a Ap. Sed., August 3, 
1929, p. 494]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Catholic Disabilities still remaining [N. W. Sibley in 7ad/et, Sept. 14, 
1929, Pp. 327]. 

Converts, The Making of [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, 
August 1929, p. 1151]. 

Descartes’ evil influence on non-Catholic thought [V. McNabb, O.P., 
in Blackfriars, Sept. 1929, p. 1291]. 

Divorce in U.S.A. [Rev. J. Gillis in Catholic World, August 1929, 
p. 608]. 

Faith, Protestant notions of [Rev. J. L. Bazinet in Zcclesiastical 
Review, August 1929, p. 135]. 

Parental Rights and Modern Law [P. J. Bell in Black/riars, Sept. 
1929, p. 1336]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Ambiguity, the Cult of, by Politicians [Rev. J. Gillis in Catholic 
World, Sept. 1929, p. 737]. 

Catholic Holland [F. McGrath, S.J., in Studies, Sept. 1929, p. 464]. 

Catholic Internationalism [Abbé Felix Klein in Catholic World, Sept. 
1929, p. 698]. 

Foreign Missions: Germany's work for [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in 
Tablet, Sept. 7, 1929, p. 312]. 

Ireland, Alarming Social Conditions of [E. Cahill, S.J., in /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, Sept. 1929, p. 225]. 

King, Freedom of Conscience for the [R. S. Devane, S.J., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1929, p. 113]. 

League of Nations and Education [S. J. Brown, S.J., in /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, July, August 1929]. 

Mental Defectives. Besford Court School [Mgr. T. Newsome in 
Catholic Gazette, Sept. 1929, p. 262]. 

Mexico, Accord between Church and State [Catholic World, August 
1929, p. 617: P. Dudon in Etudes, August 20, 1929, p. 407]. 

Sea, The Apostolate of the [A. Gannon in Catholic World, Sept. 


1929, p. 683]. 
Vatican City: Constitutions, etc. [Documentation Catholique, August 


31, 1929]. 








REVIEWS 


1—CATHOLIC THEOLOGY AND MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM! 


HOSE who either for their own information or with the 

object of helping others may consult the substantial treatise 
which its author has entitled ‘‘The Unseen World,’’ will do well 
to take note of one or two remarks which occur in the preliminary 
matter of the volume. In the first place the Very Rev. Father, 
now His Eminence Cardinal Lépicier, says : 

Seeing that the teaching on spiritism is dovetailed with 
the most recondite tenets of Catholic philosophy and theology, 
it is no easy task to put it before the public mind. It would 
indeed be absurd to pretend that any ordinary reader would 
grasp, without previous philososphical training, a subject 
dealing with the manifold activity of the angelic world in rela- 
tion to the functions proper to the human faculties and to the 
forces of natural agents. The present work then will appeal 
only to such as are already proficient in sacred science. Those 
unversed in theology or unacquainted with the principles of 
Catholic philosophy must be content with hearing from the 
lips of friends who are better informed on this question the 
conclusions which the latter have reached. 

Further His Eminence, after emphasizing his view that it is the 
lack of philosophical and theological knowledge which has led 
‘‘superficial minds to discredit and reject Catholic teaching on this 
difficult subject,’’ describes the purpose of the book before us in 
these terms: 


We shall endeavour to set forth as faithfully and clearly 
as possible, what the teaching of the Fathers and Doctors 
reflecting the mind of the Catholic Church is on this deeply 
important subject. We shall draw our deductions from those 
fundamental principles upon which the laws of the universe 
are founded, submitting each statement to the judgment of 
the Church which is ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth.”’ 


In accordance with this scheme, the. treatise is divided into 
four parts. The first deals with ‘‘the Angelic World,’’ and 
in this the author discusses such topics as ‘‘the Existence and 
Nature of Pure Spirits,’’ ‘‘Angelic Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘The Power 
of Angels in the Universe.’’ In the second part the reader is in- 


* The Unseen World, An Exposition oj Catholic Theology in reference to 
Modern Spiritism. By His Eminence Cardinal Alexis Lépicier, O.S.M. Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. xx. 332. Price, 10s. 6d- net. 1929. 
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structed concerning ‘‘the. Human Soul after Death’’ and very 
precise information is supplied as to the range of knowledge of 
the departed human soul and as to the limitation of its powers. 
For example : ‘‘not only is the soul, after death, of itself incapable 
of moving any body whatever, but it cannot even betake itself 
from one place to another, but must remain, as it were, im- 
mobilized, in a determined place.’’ There are, Cardinal Lépicier 
admits, such things as genuine apparitions of the dead, but they 
must normally “‘be taken to be due to the instrumentality of 
angels, who are able to reproduce the material likeness of any 
person, living or dead, and who can act and speak, in a body 
thus formed, just as the corresponding persons once did, or would 
have done.’’ We must, however, be careful to make a distinction 
between saved and damned souls. The apparition of a saved 
soul can take place only through the agency of good angels, but 
the apparition of a damned soul can be due to none other than 
fallen angels, ‘‘it being highly unbecoming that holy souls should 
be represented by demons, or that the holy angels should repre- 
sent damned souls.’’ All this is very definite, but the reader may 
perhaps be excused for asking whether it is equally a matter of 
theological certainty. 

Again Cardinal Lépicier assures us that ‘‘the authenticated 
apparitions of the dead . . . can only take place through a special 
derogation from the laws of nature and are therefore true 
miracles.’’ From this he concludes that ‘‘the spiritistic mani- 
festations which are countless in number . . . cannot be considered 
as genuine apparitions of the dead—for it is admitted that one 
of the characteristics of true miracles is their rare occurrence.’’ 
We should be fully prepared to endorse this last utterance, but will 
not some difficulty arise for those who defend the miraculous 
character of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius? This 
occurs 18 times every year at specified dates, and it is accompanied 
by the similar liquefaction at Naples and in the neighbourhood 
of some half-dozen other relics. The case of the blood of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori seems particularly to the point, because we 
are assured that liquefaction occurs every time any visitor asks 
to see it after the relic has been exposed and a short prayer said 
before it. 

In the third section of his work His Eminence examines the 
alleged ‘‘spiritistic phenomena in relation to the angelic beings 
and the Most Holy Person of Jesus Christ.’’ He has no difficulty 
in showing that very many manifestations may be accounted for 
by fraud, by the imagination of participants, hysteria, etc. 
Moreover the morally unhealthy and infidel tendency of these 
practices is effectively exposed, and justice is done to the pre- 
posterous contention that Christ our Lord was Himself no more 
than a spiritualistic medium possessed of unusual powers. 
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Finally the fourth division of the book is consecrated more 
especially to the study of hypnotism and telepathy, and it must be 
confessed that this portion does not seem to us the most success- 
ful, or the most well-informed. No doubt the author, as explained 
above, is writing for students who approach the subject from the 
point of view of Catholic philosophy and theology. But here and 
elsewhere in the pages before us a great deal which is attributed 
to spiritualists as a class would not be accepted by many amongst 
them as a faithful presentment of the view they hold. Moreover 
when that resolute sceptic Mr. Frank Podmore, and the almost 
equally sceptical Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, are classed as ‘‘spiritists’’ 
(see pp. 193 and 230), His Eminence’s criticisms will lose much 
weight with those familiar with the literature of the subject in this 
country. Spiritism is a very great evil and a growing one, but for 
precisely that reason it seems undesirable to leave our opponents 
matter of complaint on the ground of misrepresentation. 
H.T. 


2—BOURDALOUE! 


MONG the great French orators of the Golden Age in 

France, Bourdaloue holds a place apart, due to this simple 
fact; he was always the same. Bossuet, as an orator, possibly 
even in genius, certainly in range, surpassed him; but Bossuet 
was uneven. It is possible for a student to take his orations and 
say, from internal evidence, that one belongs to his early years, 
another to his middle period, another to his last ; with Bourdaloue 
it is impossible to make such a distinction. His first oration is as 
finished a work as his last; his last shows no falling off, either 
in style or solidity of matter. Bourdaloue is always great, always 
on his own high level, whether others climb at times to higher 
pinnacles or not. 

Hence in studying the orators of his generation it is well to 
take him as a standard, and to gather both speakers and audience 
around him. This is virtually what the author of this admirable 
work has done, however unconsciously to herself. She has set 
out to give us a true picture of the man and his teaching; to do 
so, with the thoroughness which she has ambitioned, she has been 
driven to discussion of preceding critics, and also to comparison 
with other orators, preceding Bourdaloue, contemporary with him, 
and coming after. But that is not all. Besides this careful 
comparison and judgment from withgut, the author has studied 
Bourdaloue from within, as a member of the Society of Jesus, 
built upon the Exercises of St. Ignatius; this has entailed a 


* Bourdaloue : Moraliste. By Ethna Byrne. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 504. 
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discussion of the training of a Jesuit, and of the Exercises, in 
the making of an “ Ambassador of Christ.” 

Armed with this elaborate, scholarly, and interesting prepara- 
tion, which occupies more than half the volume, our author 
approaches her main thesis. By a careful analysis, and abundant 
documentation, she shows how the moral teaching of Bourdaloue 
is nothing more nor less than that of the Exercises, elaborated 
with all the skill of a master dialectician, clothed in the noblest 
language, and applied to the conditions of the men and women 
the author had before him. She dwells especially on his wonder- 
ful power of description. Then she concludes Bourdaloue’s 
moral attitude was that of one who took his audience as he found 
it, drove home to each individual the significance of his own 
life and the fact of his special vocation, then aimed at building 
him up, from the foundations of his own life and experiences, to 
the highest perfection. 

In a summary review it is impossible to do justice to the 
careful analysis which the author has given us in this volume. 
It is at once a book of history and of spiritual reading; in the 
quoted passages the reader will find the best of Bourdaloue’s 
work and thought. 


3—ALICE MEYNELL' 


HIS is a book for which the literary world has long waited— 

and we may at once say that it was worth waiting for. The 
gracious life recorded in these pages closed on earth in November, 
1922, and it was to be expected that the memory of it would be 
preserved in a formal biography, although its outcome, both in 
prose and poetry, has taken its place amongst the world’s death- 
less possessions. Alice Meynell’s long and full life was divided 
between her literary work and the domesticities of a large and 
remarkably united family group—perhaps not so much divided 
between, as compacted of, for it was in her husband and children 
that she found the main support of her genius and a constant 
invaluable co-operation. In marrying Wilfred Meynell in 1877 - 
she wedded a man with literary gifts of great distinction and 
diversity, and we can gather, mostly indeed from between the 
lines of this reticent narrative, that their union was of incom- 
parable completeness—mind with mind as well as heart with heart. 
As might have been expected the literary and artistic talents of 
all the children of this union were early and fully developed, not 
the least those of the biographer whose psychological novels are 
prominent in contemporary fiction. Of her Memoir as a whole, 
we can say that it is written throughout in the spirit of its subject 


* A Memoir. By Viola Meynell. London: Jonathan Cape. Illustrated. Pp. 352. 
Price, 15s. n. 
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—so choice a selection has been made out of overwhelming 
material, so severe has been the control displayed of natural 
emotion, so complete is the baffling of the ‘‘many-headed beast’’ 
always eager to invade the sanctities of the home. Enough only has 
been revealed to present a rounded picture of a lofty poetic genius, 
admired by the best minds of her time, who was also a tender- 
hearted wife and mother, never really happy except in the midst 
of her family. Apart from this delicate portrayal of character the 
biographer has depicted with equal skill and success the progress 
of her mother’s external career—her early artistic upbringing in 
Italy, her conversion, her first book of poems, her friendships with 
Ruskin, Patmore, Meredith, her incessant ‘‘journalism,’’ her 
salons, her steady growth in fame. When we use the word 
‘*journalism’’ in connection with Mrs. Meynell—or indeed with her 
husband—we use it in only one sense, meaning work that is pro- 
duced by order for newspapers and reviews. Though gain not 
glory winged their varied flights, the result was literature: so 
much so that many of Mrs. Meynell’s newspaper articles were 
later reproduced amongst her collected essays. It is a token of 
the singular balance of her genius that she became equally 
eminent in prose and in poetry. He who has the ‘‘Collected 
Essays’’ alongside the ‘‘Collected Poems’’ on his intimate book- 
shelf has at hand a carefully wrought perfection in both media. 

As she was at the beginning of her career, so Alice Meynell 
remained to the end—simple, shy, loving, gentle. Fame, which 
came to her early and grew apace, never spoiled her. She was 
her own severest critic, but she knew when she had succeeded. 
Thought predominated in her verse. She came into the Catholic 
Church before her marriage, guided by her desire for an authentic 
code of discipline, which her reason could discover nowhere else. 
Her love of goodness brought her to the truth, and her Catho- 
licism, not based on sentiment, grew more convinced and fervent 
with the years. We spoke above of her salons: it would be too 
much to say that in the fashion of the eighteenth century she held 
formal reunions of contemporary art and literature, but the 
gatherings, attracted by her personality and that of her genial 
husband, at Palace Court and Granville Place, had all the charm 
with none of the stiffness of the old assemblies. The index of 
this Memoir is full of the names of more or less famous men and 
women of this and the past generation. The list, of course, in- 
cludes that of Francis Thompson who, as the world knows, owed 
his rescue from an early grave, as the world owes his subsequent 
immortal output, to the loving care of the Meynell family. 

Let us conclude by saying that never had a woman of genius 
a more competent biographer than Alice Meynell finds in her 
daughter—a life-long companion, herself gifted in no ordinary 
degree with the spiritual insight and command of expression of 
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her subject. The book might, no doubt, have been longer, for 
much more might be appropriately said of him who, here as during 
life, is content to be known as the husband of Alice Meynell. 
But the student and lover of literature will find herein all that 
can be told him by another of that gracious and gifted life: for 
more they must return—as they surely will in their multitudes— 
to the life as revealed in the works. In the next edition we hope 
to find a full list of them, with dates of first and last editions, etc. 


4—PHILOSOPHY AND THE INCARNATION! 


T is satisfactory to have for review a work by a non-Catholic 
I waice seems fully to accept the revealed doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. The Incarnate Lord is an attempt, extremely closely reasoned 
and requiring very attentive reading, to expound and interpret the 
doctrine in relation to the present state of philosophical thought. 
It sets out from two assumptions, of which one is generally 
accepted and the other cannot be denied by anyone who has a right 
to the name of Christian : the first is that dogmatic development of 
what is given in the New Testament revelation is both inevitable 
and justifiable, and the second that the actual course of develop- 
ment which is to be found in the conciliar definitions about the 
Incarnation is the legitimate development of true Christian thought. 
The author believes not only that the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
if accepted, is an invaluable support to theism itself but that it 
“provided the revealing principle of theism by disclosing the true 
nature of the bond between God and His creation’’ : in an excellent 
chapter he shows how the New Testament teaches that all religious 
experience must centre about Our Lord, that He came to bring a 
new revelation of God and at the same time of man in the signifi- 
cance that he has through being the object of God’s love. 

The principal purpose of the book, however, is to restate the 
doctrine of the Incarnation in the terminology of a quite modern 
philosophy, in relation to ‘‘organic conceptions,’’ as the sub-title 
says. The terminology is in the main that of Professor A. N. 
Whitehead. The author explains, however, in an Additional Note, 
that when he planned and began his work, he had only recently 
made acquaintance with Professor Whitehead’s writings and con- 
sequently had quite probably not appreciated fully the conceptions 
underlying the terminology; but he had previously studied and 
been much impressed by the works of C. Alexander and C. Lloyd 
Morgan with which Professor Whitehead admits an affinity, and 
by the ‘‘Holism and Evolution’’ of J. C. Smuts. It would not be 
possible in a brief space to describe what this conception of the 


* The Incarnate Lord. By Lionel Spencer Thornton, M.A. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xxxiv. 490. Price, 21s. net. 
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Universe is that Mr. Thornton tries to apply to the theology of the 
Incarnation. The principles are first laid down in the eight chapters 
of Part I., and are then applied to the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and, for the sake of completeness, to the Trinity. 

The work is an extremely able piece of philosophical thinking, 
full of suggestive matter that is often interesting and useful quite 
apart from the place it holds in the general scheme. But whether 
the author’s re-interpretation of the dogmas has permanent value 
may be doubted. Presumably the author himself would not claim 
that it has, for his theory of development, consistently with his 
theory of an organic universe, seems to require the denial that 
formule and conceptions adequate at one time are sufficient for a 
later stage. His view of the development of dogma is stated very 
shortly in three pages (pp. 198-200), but it is fundamental to his 
whole theory and would be worth careful examination if time per- 
mitted: it is closely connected with an emphasis on ‘‘experience”’ in 
religion that is unfamiliar to the Catholic mind and that seems 
ultimately to make development, as understood in this book, some- 
thing quite different from that which a Catholic can accept. But 
the whole book should be studied by all who are competent in such 
matters. 











SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE Abbé J. Tixeront, to whom Catholic students are so indebted for 

his ‘“ History of Dogma,” has put them under a further obligation by 
his separate treatise called Holy Orders and Ordination (Herder: 9s.), 
translated from the 2nd French edition by the Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A. 
To illustrate his theme he has drawn from his great stores of erudition 
and, although he avows that he has no longer the means or the strength 
to keep up to date in his vast subject, no student or priest is likely to 
complain that he cannot find here the authentic doctrine of the Church 
most persuasively and competently set forth. 


MORAL. 


For a hundred non-Catholic books advocating the subversion in one 
way or another of the moral law which regulates the sexual instincts, 
there may appear, perhaps, one upholding and defending it. In plays, 
novels, so-called “scientific” works, the bestial doctrine is preached that 
man being an animal has a right to gratify all his animal lusts as he 
pleases and to avoid by whatever means he chooses the inconvenient re- 
sults of such gratification. For the past century this detestable teaching 
has had an ever-increasing vogue till it ‘is hard to find, outside the 
Catholic Church, any denunciation of it even on religious grounds. The 
Protestant sects uphold and practise divorce: Protestant clergymen are 
not ashamed to advocate Birth-Control and other forms of sexual vice. 
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There seems to be no Statesman of sufficient enlightenment to see that 
the dissolution of the monogamous family means the ruin of the State. 
In France and other countries, public propaganda of race-suicide is pro- 
hibited, but not on moral grounds: for morals as such secular Govern- 
ments show little concern. In this atmosphere we have to live to-day 
when gross immorality is thought little of, as a matter of taste, and 
when the ordinary Christian ideals of decency are considered arbitrary, 
antiquated and absurd. Consequently every Catholic to-day is forced 
to be on the defensive. The teaching which he has always thought 
impregnable in itself and admirable in its results is assailed from every 
side, medical, scientific, social, even religious. Whilst he has slept 
or stood apart from contact with the world, the enemy has developed and 
delivered a powerful offensive. What Catholic weapons are there to meet 
it? Where is he to find the neo-Malthusian arguments refuted: truth 
and morality vindicated? The defence of Christian morality is a duty: 
the obligation to equip oneself for that defence is equally so. Hence the 
importance of the few books—would that such were multiplied—in Eng- 
lish and French which defend the institution of marriage as the key- 
stone of civilization and set forth the ethics of sex as God has revealed 
them. A notable addition to this literature has lately appeared—La 
Limitation des Naissances, by Doctor R. de Guchteneere (Beauchesne: 
12.00 fr.), with a Preface by Abbé Leclercq which is not the least valu- 
able part of the book. This experienced physician addresses the 
problem, historically and scientifically, from the point of view of 
economics, hygiene, and morality, and exposes the radical fallacies of 
the neo-Malthusians at every point. On the other hand he establishes 
the perfect accord between reason and experience to be found in Catholic 
teaching. It is a treatise which, being founded on fact and observation, 
should carry conviction to all save the hopelessly prejudiced. It is an 
arsenal of arguments of which the prudent Catholic should immediately 
avail himself. 
APOLOGETIC, 

Two reliable names sponsor a collection of passages from St. Thomas, 
Les plus belles pages de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, by A.-D. Sertillanges, 
O.P., and B. Boulanger, O.P. He would be a bold anthologist who would 
claim to have made absolutely the best selection. But the compilers of 
this volume, in spite of its title, are more modest. Perhaps they might 
have better called their work, ‘“‘ The passages most suited for our time,” 
for this is clearly its purport. As such it ‘is admirable. It collects 
together, under separate headings, the most striking passages from the 
various works of St. Thomas on God, Manifestations of God, The Soul 
and its Life, Prayer and the Sacraments, and Social Life. It will be an 
excellent book of reference for the modern apologist or lecturer. 

We have had occasion before to speak highly of Mother Mary Eaton’s 
work, “Our Inheritance”; now it is no mere reviewer's whim which 
makes us say that her new book Our Birthright (Longmans: 2s. 6d.) 
seems to us even better. This volume proposes to do for Junior forms, 
for boys and girls from eleven to fifteen years of age, what the other 
did for Seniors. It takes the student through the Catholic doctrine on 
God, Sin, the Commandments, the Incarnation, the Church, and the 
Sacraments. The theology is wonderfully deep and accurate, yet is so 
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blended with spiritual instruction, and application to life, that all reads 
with a living interest that never palls or seems dry. It is a wonderful 
text-book, and the price seems to us exceptionally low. 

In Does it Matter? or Anchorage for Drifters (B.O. & W.: 1s.) Father 
F. M. de Zulueta, S.J., uses his practised pen to show up the precarious 
position of those who acquiesce in a state of religious uncertainty, al- 
though God has established a visible, infallible, teaching Church. The 
uncertainty arose when private judgment usurped the place of divinely- 
guaranteed authority: it can only be ended when that authority is recog- 
nized and restored to its place. Father de Zulueta, after showing how 
irrational this attitude is, pleads very earnestly with religious drifters 
to use their own common sense for the sake of their souls’ salvation. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


That St. Paul, who laboured more than the other Apostles, was also 
the prince of mystics and could say, “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” shows the error of those who teach that the mystical life 
is something quite distinct from the ordinary growth towards perfec- 
tion. To correct those who introduce needless complications into the 
spiritual life Pére P. de Jaegher, S.J., has written a simple booklet, 
translated with the title One with Jesus (B.O. and W.: Is.), which has 
for aim the exposition of the easily intelligible Pauline spirituality, based 
upon the dogma of the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit—and therefore of 
the Divine Trinity—in every soul raised to the state of grace. St. Paul 
passes from this conception to what is another form of it—the incorpora- 
tion of the redeemed into the Body of Christ, whence follows the identi- 
fication of the soul in grace with Christ Himself, expressed in the 
wonderful phrase quoted above. A less perfect and preparatory form of 
this union is spiritual intimacy with Christ, whereby the soul gradually 
assimilates His character and principles. The great merit of Pére de 
Jaegher’s work is that it harmonizes what may seem to be different 
schools of spirituality. 


HISTORICAL. 


Father Kilburn’s historical synopsis, which he calls A Century’s Re- 
cord: 1829—1929 (B.O. & W.: 3d.), is not a mere record of dates but 
shows very skilfully the inner connection of events and the Providential 
way in which the need produced the man in the course of Catholic pro- 
gress. It does not, however, consider the reverse of the medal—the 
losses the Church in England has suffered from one cause or another 
during the century in question. 


LITURGICAL. 


No one who is not a liturgical student can read Father Martindale's 
The Mind of the Missal (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.) without gaining an 
immensely increased appreciation of the nature and meaning of the 
supreme Act of Worship of which the Missal is the verbal expression. 
He gives a popular but sufficient account of its growth and structure, 
translating anew and giving fresh force to the familiar Latin. He shows 
the order and cohesion of the whole. And then he takes the reader 
through the Church’s year, showing to what extent the Church varies 
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the details of her essential worship according to the season. And finally 
he discusses in the same way the Common of Our Lady and the Saints. 
If those who read understand, perhaps for the first time, the wonderful 
beauty, religious, poetical, dramatic, contained in the Missal, they will 
necessarily value more highly and frequent more assiduously the Mass 
itself, and that is the author’s aim. In the spiritual life, as well as in 
the credentials of the Church, it is the Mass that matters. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The need and possibility of lay work in our parishes is being pondered 
in England as well as in America. In the United States it is being more 
seriously studied than here. One result of that study we have in The 
Lay Apostolate, A Social Ethical Study of Parish Charity Organization 
for Large City Parishes, by the Rev. John J. Harbrecht, S.T.D. (Herder: 
12s.). Though much of the book deals with conditions on the other side 
of the Atlantic, still every page has its lesson for ourselves. We specially 
commend the chapters on non-Catholic and Catholic lay forces; next 
those on the Training of Workers. The book has an elaborate Table 
of Contents and Index which make it an excellent work for reference. 

Some years ago, under the leadership of Father Plater and under the 
title of A Christian Social Crusade, the C.S.G. produced as its “ Year 
Book” a summary of the social ills of the time with the remedies sug- 
gested by Christianity. This year a document of somewhat similar 
import, but more scientifically drawn up and more entirely Catholic, viz., 
A Code of Social Principles (C.S.G.: 6d. n.), appears as the “ Year 
Book.” It has the advantage of being of universal application, having 
been prepared after long debate by the International Union of Social 
Studies, a body under the presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, and containing amongst its members the leading Catholic 
sociologists of many countries. It has therefore an authority which no 
single author, except the Holy Father, can command. Its aim is to 
provide a scheme of sound principles which can be applied variously 
according to the different economic conditions it finds. The need of such 
a Social Code is pointed out in frank terms by Mr. Leslie A. Toke who 
edits the book and supplies a Preface. “It is a sad fact,” he writes, 
“that, nearly 40 years after the promulgation of Rerum Novarum, its 
teachings are but imperfectly assimilated, even by many of the Catholic 
clergy, and are not so much as suspected by a very large proportion of 
the Catholic laity.” Hence “many a quick-witted Catholic workman 
drifts into subversive movements . . . because he has never so much 
as heard of the true Catholic social teaching,” whereas “far too many 
Catholic industrialists and men of business remain in a state of blank 
and bland ignorance as to the very existence of principles which should 
guide their daily actions and are accustomed to accept unquestioned ... 
very questionable maxims...” The booklet, which provides only a 
frame-work to be further extended, deals in succession with Family 
Life, Civic Life, Economic Life, International Life, and, finally, Super- 
natural Life. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

One can never tire of the story of the Lancashire layman who died for 

the Faith in 1600, and Mrs. Talbot’s account of The Venerable John 
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Rigby: gentleman, martyr, patriot, 1570—1600 (A. Stockwell: 2s. n.) pre- 
serves for us in a pleasing form that most dramatic and poignant narra- 
tive, which shows that some at least of Elizabeth's judges retained some 
sentiments of humanity and justice, and that God's grace could enable 
even the young to face a barbarous death with cheerfulness and courage. 


FICTION. 


The intelligences pitted against one another in A Duel of Wits 
(B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), by F. M. Harrison, were those of an emissary of the 
exiled James and of an agent of the House of Orange. The story is very 
well written, with plenty of action and adventure, picturesqueness of 
description and vivid characterization. It includes the fortunes of a 
hunted priest, and a spice of love romance. Altogether a book out of 
the common. 

A boys’ camp in the “ Bad Lands” of Dakota provides the setting for 
Father Spalding’s At the Gate of Stronghold (Benziger: $1.50). The plot 
concerns the recovery of a stolen estate in which the schoolboys take 
a hand. The adventures are entertaining enough, but we confess that the 
gratuitous acknowledgment of his robbery made by the thief is too 
slender a basis for the denouement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The reader will be hard to please who can lay aside without a long- 
ing for more Dom Oswald Hunter-Blair’s Memories and Musings (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne: 7s. 6d.). It is a fruit-salad of excellent things, 
such as only the genial much-travelled author could have put together, for 
he alone possesses both the recipe and the materials. He selects his fruit 
from all over the world, and from every condition of men; he mixes it 
in such a way that one never knows what is going to come next, every 
taste giving a new fascination. The essays are very short, not more than 
two or three pages; eighty-three in number, yet each is complete in 
itself, reviving a memory and a picture which should not be forgotten. 
In these pages the world and the Church of fifty years ago and more 
live again; and while we read regret for good things that have passed 
away, yet nowhere do we get the impression that the author is simply a 
laudator temporis acti. Many will have already read them in the Catholic 
Times, in which they have appeared during the last two or three years 
under the signature of “ Nestor"; but placed together in a volume they 
seem to have quite a new meaning. We wonder at the author’s con- 
tinued freshness, and, since his store is evidently not exhausted, we ask 
him to give us more. ; 

It was a happy thought to collect together and issue in accessible 
form, under the title Congress Addresses (B.O. & W.: 5s.), the series of 
discourses with which H.E. Cardinal Bourne kas been wont to inaugurate 
the successive National Congresses. For his Eminence has always 
chosen as the nucleus of his speech some topic or topics of outstanding 
importance concerning which to give sound guidance to his flock. Time 
has so often and so completely justified his outlook that, unlike many 
politicians, he can contemplate his past utterances without embarrass- 
ment, whilst those whom he addressed will be glad to have in permanent 
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form the still fresh benefits of his leadership. If only a similar selection 
were made of the Cardinal's Pastorals, especially of those regarding the 
social and religious needs of the times, Catholics in England would 
find much of abiding inspiration for the tasks confronting them. 

The name of the Rev. Sydney Smith, erstwhile Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, London, has been much in the minds of Catholics in these 
days commemorating Emancipation. He deserves their gratitude, for 
he was one of those public men at the beginning of the 19th century 
who fought with voice and pen for religious freedom and scathingly 
exposed the foolish rancorous bigotry which opposed it. And Mr. G. C. 
Heseltine also deserves our gratitude, for he has collected into one cheap 
and handy volume The Letters of Peter Plymley (Dent and Sons: 6s.) 
and other writings of the Anglican Canon, which enables us to sample 
his forcible style, his hatred of folly and humbug and injustice, his 
cheerfulness, his powers of witty invective. He was not, of course, 
wholly concerned with the Catholic cause: much of his writings here 
concern other religious and political questions. The prefatory essay by 
Mr. Heseltine is an able and exhaustive appreciation of his character 
and influence. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Nothing seems to check the stream of publications that issues from 
the offices of the C.T.S. As the Society grows and its methods of 
distribution are perfected, there is constant need of reprints of popular 
pamphlets, but new ones are regularly added to the list. Among the 
latter is More Words of Encouragement (2d.), selected by the Rev. F. 
Devas, S.J., from the writings of the late Father Considine, which seems 
likely to rival the phenomenal sale of its predecessor. Also Between 
Ourselves: a Fourth Time (2d.), wherein Mr. Joseph O'Connor carries 
on the series of “ Talks to Boys” which have proved so useful and 
popular. A French edition of the large-print Children’s Prayer Book— 
Les Premiéres Priéres pour les Enfants (2d.), nicely illustrated, will 
please French children and others. Father John Gerard’s The Gun- 
powder Plot (2d.), re-edited and largely re-written by Father H. Thurston, 
should be plentifully stocked by box-tenders next month: it gives a vivid 
picture of the barbarity of the penal laws and the ruthless injustice of 
the persecutors. An inspiring booklet on practical zeal for souls is 
Father P. Charles’ Fishers of Men (2d.). Father Martindale in St. 
Vincent de Paul (2d.) gives from full knowledge a vivid picture of the 
man and his times. A Little Book for Travellers (2d.) contains phrases 
and prayers in English, French, German, and Italian, likely to be of 
use to pilgrims. The Line of Cleavage under Elizabeth (2d.), by Dom 


‘N. Birt, is not new but is reissued in the ordinary format: it is in- 


valuable as marking, by full contemporary evidence, the palpable breach 
of continuity between Elizabeth's Establishment and the Catholic Church 
in England. Other reprints are two stories by Miss Dobrée, Brian Daly 
and Ted’s Medal; and two numbers of the Devotional Series, Charity, 
by Father Clarke, and On Consummated Perfection, by St. Catherine of 
Siena. The long but very able dialogue on The Existence of God, by 
Father R. Clarke, has been abridged to fit into the twopenny format, 
and makes a useful pamphlet to put into the hands of the non- 
Christian. 
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